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By John J. Ryan 


Spectator-itis ---the disease that paralyzes millions! 


= is an ever-growing On crisp fall afternoons do you 
gtoup of people who bid fair to sit in a stadium with a hundred 
, Ins | Yecome the laziest and most pas- thousand others watching twenty- 
tance @ sive race ever to inhabit the earth. two men on = football field? Or 
be They are the spectators of the P8Y @ thumping six sixty for a 
rized 


world, and the more they watch seat to the latest hit play? Are 
‘ you anchored before a television i 


me more bored they become, and screen night after night or a slave ; 
giv- & the more bored they become the to the radio dial? Do you get ; 
a larger number of things they seek your exercise walking to the mov- 
to watch. Are you one of those? ies? 
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If you fit any of the above, you 
are missing the fun of your life. 
You are a victim of spectator-itis, 
or watching others lave a good 
time. You may be under the im- 
pression that the entertainment 
provided you is done for money. 
You are wrong. There’s scarcely 
an entertainer in any line who is 
on top merely because he works 
for money. He gets fun out of it. 
You could too. 

But, you may argue, I work 
hard enough all day at the shop, 
or office, or in the home. I want 
to sit back and be entertained in 
the evening. Nonsense. Few work 
so hard any more that they haven’t 
enough energy to create their own 
entertainment. And creating your 
own is the most relaxing form of 
recreation there is. For proof, lis- 
ten to what the Army discovered. 


i Donnie World War II when 
American boys were in training, 
they still wanted entertainment in 
the evening. Their American trait 


of passive entertainment was 
strong however, until the Army 
looked into it. Too many men were 
watching a handful play ball or 
swim or sing. The Army decided 
that morale and physical condi- 
tion would be strengthened if ev- 
eryone got into the game. 

First they published their regu- 
lation, now famous in military and 
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sporting circles, known as a pro- 
gram of “Athletics for All.” They 
found there was some kind of 
game for everyone whether it was 
table tennis, pitching horseshoes 
or cross-country sprinting. Ath- 
letie officers organized teams and 
tournaments in every sport. The 
old kids’ game of touch football 
was even pressed into service for 
those fellows too light for regular 
football. Needless to say, the re 
sult was happier, healthier troops, 

The same went for theatricals, 
music, and the like. Why have 
a few professionals parading in 
front of five hundred men when 
you could teach the whole five 
hundred to provide their own en- 
tertainment. So the Army initi- 
ated its elaborate Soldier Shows 
program. Boys who had never 
seen a live show before were now 
busy writing shows, directing 
them, building scenery, painting 
sets, operating the lights, and de 
ing some bang-up acting jobs a 
well. It wasn’t Broadway caliber, 
but nobody cared. They were all 
having fun. 

The same lesson applied 
starting informal bands, choruses, 
barbershop quartettes, dancing 
classes, hobby shops, bowling com 
tests. The main thing was to find 
the one field in which a fellow was 
interested and then give him the 
opportunity of doing something 
about it. It worked like magié 
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You don’t have to be in the 
Army to appreciate that lesson. 
Many large corporations in cast- 
ing about to find ways of keeping 
their employees happy have hit 
upon employee participation pro- 
grams rather than passive enter- 
tainment. Glee clubs are now stan- 
dard in hundreds of business 
firms. They are completely staffed, 
and even conducted, by employees. 
A group of New England doctors 
have their own symphony orches- 
tra. They boast that hearing Bee- 
thoven for years doesn’t measure 
up to actual taking part in play- 
ing, say, his Sixth Symphony. 


Dae field is almost limitless 
for those who want to really en- 
joy themselves. Amateur theatri- 
cals call for nothing more than 
some amateurs who believe that 
the more you put into an activity, 
the more you get in return. A 
neighborhood barbershop quar- 
tette can give you more pleasure 
than Jack Benny, Fred Allen, and 
Bob Hope rolled into one. And 
your own croaky baritone or 
squeaky soprano can give you 
more of a thrill than Caruso or 
Crosby if you do the singing in- 
stead of listening. 

Learning to play a musical in- 
strument is not just for the pre- 
teen children. Some folks, sixty 
years young, have started to take 


up difficult instruments like the 
piano and violin merely because 
they have always wanted to and 
now find that they can have a good 
time doing it. 

Many young fathers find they 
are more invigorated and happier 
tramping in the woods with their 
children on a Saturday afternoon 
than sitting in the stands watch- 
ing a classy double play. And 
some of the enterprising ones get 
in there and play ball with their 
sons. The trick is to do something 
yourself instead of watching 
someone else do it. 

A group of midwestern fa- 
thers, all in their thirties and 
early forties, recently were chal- 
lenged in jest to a basketball game 
by their teen-age daughters. The 
“old duffers” accepted, to every- 
one’s surprise, and net only had 
a whale of a time but gained new 
prestige when they roundly 
trounced the girl’s team. And they 
got to know one another in a way 
that you never get to know a man 
across the aisle. 

Some people have made home 
movies their hobby, and not just 
pictures of Junior riding his bike, 
but stories with plots and cos- 
tumes and all the trimmings. They 
might not win any Academy A- 
wards but the folks who acted in 
them, spliced the film, and held a 
“premiere” in a neighbor’s cellar 

(Continued on page 7) 

























DON’T TELL ME ABO 







Congress ought to award a medal 


to the person who comes back from a trip 


end never bores his friends with the drab details 


Flava you ever realized how 
much courage it takes to ask the 
question, “Tell me about your 
trip?” Just five words, but they 
can elicit almost anything—color- 
ful travel lore, a road map, explan- 
ation and time table or a revision 
of Duncan Hine’s survey! 
Recently I gambled and lost on 
that polite request. The lady took 
me literally and ...she really cov- 
ered the trip. Not one detail of 
a fortnight’s outing was omitted. 
With split-second accuracy, she 
gave the starting and halting 


4 
am | & 


times of each day’s travel. She 
had figures to prove mileage cov- 
ered each day. I listened to rest 
room descriptions. Mattresses, 
spreads and towels in every motel 
were inventoried. It took 5000 
words and thirty minutes to reach 
the Rockies. I leaned forward 
hopefully. Guess what came next! 
First a map with even equestrian 
trails penciled! 

“We” mounted a bay horse and 
took the pack trip. A picture of 
the lady astride a slightly spa- 
vined nag proved it! “We” rode 
the trail until I began to 
feel saddle-sore! But there 
was the return trip and the 
walk to the hotel. Even 
the Navajo rugs were 
counted in the lobby. Then 
up the elevator, through 
the lady’s bath, dinner (1 
had to read the menu) and 
the night’s repose unde? 
blankets in July! 


“What’s this?” I asked, 
diving for a picture. 
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By Anna L. Best 


“Oh, that’s the home of some 
people we ate with in the Cor- 
ral Cafe. (That was the place 
that had such wonderful pan- 
cakes and John just loved their 
sausages. ...)” 

Five minutes and two thousand 
calories later I found myself 
choking in three-foot accordion 
picture folders, Chamber of Com- 
merce advertisements and snap- 
shots of my friend astride a 
stuffed bronco. I examined rocks, 
“Gathered right here!” (X 
marked on the map.) “We” were 
only half way back on U.S. 24 
when I detoured with the excuse, 
“I just remembered an engage- 
ment...” 

“Come back in a week or so and 
you can see our movies of the 
trip,” my generous friend called. 


I smiled weakly, “That’ll be 
lovely.” 


I had just raised my hand in 
firm avowal that I would never, 





no never, ask another person a- 
bout his trip, even if he’d driven 
to the Yukon via the Alkan. Then 
I remembered Uncle Jack. That 
octogenarian has driven all over 
the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. Never has he bored me 
with trip re-hashes. 

In answer to an inquiry about 
his travels, Uncle Jack always 
gives the same reply, “Yes, it 
was a good trip.” Then at a pro- 
pitious moment he’ll paint a trav- 
el picture like, “That reminds me 
of the night I had car trouble in 
Montana and stayed with a sheep- 
herder.” You'll feel the crackling 
campfire, smell the frying side 
meat, feel the chill creep across 
the hills and hear the coyotes 
howling in the distance. 




































Of a dusty trip across Wyom- 
ing wastelands, Uncle Jack re- 
members only the lovely purple 
shadows at sunset and the amus- 
ing filling station sign, Cow Boy 
Service! 

From these two extremes in 
travel reviews, I’ve learned a les- 
son in relating vacation tales. 
Boiled down to points, they are: 

1—When someone says, “Tell 

me about your trip,” he wants 





Embarrassing moment 
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to be entertained, not bored, so 
spare the tedious details. 
2—Give your travel experiences 
in small doses, unless you’re in- 
vited to give a travelogue be 
fore your club—then sprinkle 
generously with humorous in- 
cidents. 
3—Don’t be a traveling road 
map and guide. Such informa- 
tion can be obtained from of 
ficial sources. 
4—Don’t, please don’t, strangle 
your friends in picture folders 
and menus! 
If these basic rules are ob 
served, I’m convinced everyone 


_ will enjoy hearing about . your 


trip. 


A young nun had just been invested with the habit of 
her order. ..and all of her family were present after- 
ward in the parlor. Among her ardent kinsfolk was 
a three-year-old nephew who hugged her so hard that 
her starched coif went limp and the veil awry. One 
of the older sisters, much amused, said to the young- 
ster: “I bet you don’t know who she is.” “Oh yes I 
do,” he said. “I’ll bet you don’t either,” added another 
nun. “But of course, he remembers me,” said the 
newly invested novice. The little boy looked at her 
with an angelic smile as he said: “Sure I do. You're 
the one who always wore the shorts.” 
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(Continued from page 3) 


had a better time than watching 
the latest Academy Award winner 
on the screen at the downtown 
movie. 


Maybe it’s a hiking club, or a 
softball team, or writing a short 
story, or a toy repair shop in 
someone’s basement, it hardly 
matters what it is, the important 
thing is to get up out of that 
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chair and do something. Doctors 
tell us that many people who com- 
plain vaguely of being sick are 
merely bored. The way to avoid 
this, the way to health and a 
heightened interest in the world 
around you is to stop watching 
and start doing. You can cure 
spectator-itis by getting into the 
game yourself. And once you do, 
you'll never want to be in the 
stands again. 
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oe the last part of a 
convert to enter the Catholic 
Church is his stomach. 


Long after he has renounced 
heresy and confessed to believe in 
everything in the Creed from “in 
unum Deum” to “vitam venturi 
saeculi,” he still hasn’t a Catholic 
stomach. It lags behind like a 
school boy reluctant to enter into 
the discipline. It’s still Methodist, 
or Baptist or pagan—for it rebels 
at getting up on a frosty morning 
and going to Holy Communion 
without the warming aid of a cup 
of coffee. 


Every woman recognizes that 
there is a “romantic” route from 


e) 


Frances K 


the stomach to the heart of a 
man. There is also a direct route 
between the heart and the Catho- 
lic stomach, but it’s the heart 
which is the gateway to the stom- 
ach and not vice versa. The praise 
of God’s goodness springs from 
the heart, and it is through the 
heart the Catholic comes to un- 
derstand and practice Holy Moth- 
er the Church’s attitude toward 
food and drink—both in the joy- 
ful, wholesome use of it and in 
the penitential abstinence from it. 

People can never ignore the 
flesh to the advantage of the spir- 
it any more than they can ignore 
the spirit to the advantage of the 
flesh, because man is a composite 
of spirit and flesh. Man is a mi- 
crocosm—a little universe in him- 
self—made up of minerals like 
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a man is no less a Catholic at meals than 


at Mass, for eating and drinking are also a 


way of going to God 


salt deposits, gall stones and cal- 
tified tubercles, as well as vegeta- 
ble growth like hair, and animal 
life like sex and hunger. 

The ancient Manicheans taught 
that matter and flesh were evil in 
themselves and that only the spir- 
it was good. But this oversim- 
plification could never lead to true 
holiness because it ignores the 
kind of thing a man is—a com- 
posite of spirit and flesh. 

The modern materialists, on 
the other hand, believe that only 
the flesh is true and lasting joy 
is to be found in food, sex and 
sleep. So we read hundreds of 
pages of advertising copy dealing 
with Mix-masters, Mojud nylons 
and Beauty-rest mattresses. 
Headlines with their description 
of lust and crime scream at us. 
The materialist ignores the great- 
est life within man—the immor- 
tal spirit which makes him a little 
less than the angels. 


The Catholic Church’s atti- 
tude toward worldly things is 
realistic. She knows that men 
have to live in a world that is 
material on all sides and spiritual 
within, so she reaches out and 
sacramentalizes matter with the 
sign of the cross. Her attitude 
toward sex is to sacramentalize it 
by marriage. Her attitude toward 
food is to revive within the home 
the notion of the quasi-sacramen- 
tal nature of eating and drinking. 
For a Catholic is no less a Cath- 
olic at meals than at Mass, and 
perhaps he reveals the real depth 
of his understanding of the Cath- 
olic faith more readily by his at- 
titude toward food and drink than 
he does by a perfunctory atten- 
dance at Mass. 

Before the Reformation the si- 
lence, reverence and good man- 
ners, which today are reserved 
only for monastic refectories and 
very few homes, were observed by 
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all Christian households. It was 
only in the wake of the Reforma- 
tion that reading of Scripture at 
the family table was abandoned. 
Without God’s word being read 
during meals, the family table has 
become no more than a corner 
hamburger joint where a certair 
group dashes to eat just because 
they live in that vicinity. 


Only in the aftermath of the 
Reformation could such a move- 
ment as Prohibition have been 
successful. Instead of condemning 
food or drink or anything in it- 
self as evil, Mother Church in- 
structs Her children that all 
things are good when used for 
the honor and glory of God. She 
prays over them—from beer to 
lard—that they may be used for 
God’s glory and man’s benefit. 
Her warning to Her children is 
to guard their own evil tendencies 
which prompt the misuse of God’s 
gifts. 


It might shock some to learn 
that the Catholic Church has a 
special blessing for beer. Mother 
Church teaches that temperance, 
moderation and charity in the use 
of it are more highly esteemed 
than the complete abstinence 
from it—much less the total con- 
demnation of it. If there be any- 
thing wrong with the drinking of 
beer, it is that too few approach 
it with the attitude of the 
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Church’s blessing. Most people 
who drink beer drink to satisfy 
stomach and passions. They don’t 
drink it to praise God Who cre- 
ated its ingredients. 


The prayer used in blessing 
beer attributes power to God and 
asks God to make beer a help to 
man: 


“Bless, O Lord, this created 
thing, beer, which by Thy power 
has been produced from kernels 
of grain. May it be a healthful 
beverage to mankind, and grant 
that through the invoking of Thy 
holy name all who drink thereof 
may find it a help in body and 
protection in soul, through Christ 
Our Lord.” 


It may seem inconsistent to 
some that the same Church which 
bestows blessings so generously 
on so many foods—bread, cake, 
beer, wine, lard, fowl, meat, 
cheese, butter, oil, grapes, eggs, 
new produce and any victual— 
would at times advocate the absti- 
nence from it. Not because She re 
gards food and drink as evil does 
She regulate their use, but because 
She knows abstinence is beneficial 
to the soul. She requires Her chil 
dren to abstain from meat on Fri- 
days and to fast during Lent be 
cause love is love only when there 
is sacrifice, and sacrifice is real 
only when the sacrificed is e& 
teemed. Her true children wilt 
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ingly abstain and fast from good 
things for their love of God and 
to strengthen their wills -against 
intemperance and excesses. 


Food and drink are to nourish 
the human body just as the Body 
and Blood of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist nourish the _ soul. 
Through a mystery beyond our 
understanding, the identity of 
Christ is lost, or hidden, in Holy 
Communion. Through a plan, like- 
wise of God, food is taken into the 
human body and not only loses its 
identity but actually becomes a 
part of the living temple of God 
which a man is. 


By choosing daily bread as the 
means of giving Himself to us, 
Our Lord has dignified physical 
refection. Because of this we 
should approach our meals with 
reverence and praise. The official 
table prayers of the Church show 
the principal purpose of prayer— 
the praise and worship of God. 


Modern life may make the 
reading of Scripture at table im- 
practical, but our meals can st}!l 
be sanctified by the practice of 
saying grace. 

Several versicles praising God 
precede the Our Father. Then 
follows the familiar: “Bless us, O 
Lord, and these Thy gifts, which 
we are about to receive from Thy 


bounty, through Christ Our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Then a young member of the 
family addresses the father, 
“Pray, sir, a blessing,” and the 
father replies: “May the King of 
eternal glory bring us to share in 
the heavenly table.” This is the 
blessing for the noon meal. 

At night the father’s blessing 
is this: “May the King of eternal 
glory lead us to the table of eter- 
nal life.” The others respond, 
“Amen,” 


The short form, using only 
“Bless us, O Lord,” is approved by 
the Church but does not convey 
the Catholic family spirit well, 
nor does it allow for the expres- 
sion of the Church’s moods as do 
the versicles which change with 
the feasts and liturgical seasons, 


It is inconsistent to thank God 
for what He has put upon our 
tables and then murmur about it. 
It is part of acquiring a “Catho- 
lic stomach” to accept the food 
that is placed upon the family 
table. St. Benedict was careful 
to caution about murmuring in 
his Holy Rule. “Above all, let not 
the evil of murmuring appear for 
any reason whatsoever in the 
least word or sign.” Murmuring 
makes everyone else dissatisfied. 

After the meal, the family rises 


together and the father says: 
“‘We give Thee thanks for all Thy 
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benefits, O Almighty God, Who 
livest and reignest forever, and 
may the souls of the faithful de- 
parted, through the mercy of God, 
rest in peace. Amen.” 

As the family meal prayers 
change with the seasons, so the 
Church has different blessings for 
such foods as lambs, bread, eggs 
and wine at special seasons. On 
Easter Sunday there are special 
blessings for the paschal lamb, 
bread, meat, eggs, and eatables in 
general. On the feast of St. John 
the Evangelist the Church blesses 
wine. 

The blessing of the lamb points 
to Christ: “O God, Who didst 
command Thy people Israel... to 
kill a lamb, as a type of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ... vouchsafe ... to 
bless and to sanctify this meat 
which we Thy servants are about 
to eat.” 

Although the Church has many 
different blessings for bread, 
varying with the feast and the 
season, the ordinary blessing is 
commemorative of the Holy Euch- 
arist: 

“O Lord, Jesus Christ, bread 
of living bread unto life eternal, 
bless this bread as Thou didst 
bless the five loaves in the wilder- 
ness that all who eat it with rev- 
erence may through it attain the 
corporal and spiritual health they 
desire, Who livest and reignest 
eternally. Amen.” 
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It is through God’s love that 
plants come to the full fruit of 
harvest. It is through His plan 
that they become the material for 
the temples of the Holy Spirit 
which men’s bodies are. It is only 
with the deepening of faith that 
the Christian sees the provident 
hand of the Divine Nourisher in 
all life and sings in his heart 
with the Psalmist: 


“The river of God is filled with 


water: Thou givest them food, 
for Thou providest for its 
growth; 


“Fill up the furrows, multiply 
the seeds; the gentle rainfalls 
gladden the crops; 


“Thou crownest the year with 
Thy blessing, and Thy fields over- 
flow with plenty. 


“The barren meadows grow 
rich, and the hills gird themselves 
with joy. 


“The pastures are clothed with 
sheep, and the valleys abound 
with corn; all rejoice, yea, sing &@ 
hymn of praise.” 
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by Alice Brennan 


wanting to be Sisters. They get 
over it. This isn’t for you, Meg.” 
Shyness crept into his voice. “If 
you ever were really called, why 
haven’t you known before? Why 
so suddenly ?” 

Meg’s mouth was a soft blur. 
“I’ve known for a long time,” 
she said softiy. “I’ve tried to 
fight it. I haven’t wanted to hurt 


Ty could understand how the old elm 
that could live again after the hard winter... 
t of but he was not an elm... 
plan | and the winter was in his heart. 
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4 LEWIS stared unbelieving- 
with ly at the engagement ring in the 
ver palm of his hand, and then at 

Meg. Her voice was gentle, but in 

her words was the bite of winter 
srOW § and the sharp pain of a surgeon’s 
elves § knife cutting into his heart. She 

had just told him that she was 
with § going to enter a convent in the 
yund # fall to become a nun; his Meg a 
nga § nun. He paled at first and then 

flushed angrily rebelling at her 

announcement. With an exclama- 

tion he flung the ring across the 

room. 








“Meg,” he screamed at her, 
“you can’t do this to us... you 
just can’t!” There was passion- 
ate entreaty in his voice as if he 
could will this thing out of her. 
“Most girls have moments of 
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you, but there are some things 
too strong to be denied. You must 
see that.” Her eyes implored for 
his understanding. 

But Ty was past understand- 
ing. The pain in him was like a 
flame consuming him. He felt im- 
pelled suddenly to strike out at 
her, if only with words. 


His hands dug into the thinness 
of her shoulders. “You made a 
promise,” he told her fiercely. 
“You said you’d marry me, and 
I’m holding you to that promise!” 
His heart was too filled with his 
own hurt to see hers. 

“You have no right to hold me 
to a promise I don’t want to 
keep,” she told him gently: 

Her very gentleness stirred the 
anger in him. He shook her until 
the ribbon bow she’d pinned in 
her light hair loosened and hung 


grotesquely over one arching 
brow. 
“You love me!” he told her 


angrily. He repeated it, as if rep- 
etition could insure it’s being 
true. But it had to be true! He 
stared at her, his eyes showing 
his young helplessness. He was 
aware suddenly of her terrible 
aloofness from him, even as he 
touched her. He had a sick feel- 
ing that unless he could arouse 
her to some show of emotion he 
was lost. 


She looked at him, and under 
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that awful impassiveness of her 
face he glimpsed, not anger, not 
rebellion even, but pity; compas- 
sion. He wanted neither from 
Meg... He began to show the 
first bitter taste of defeat. 

Meg’s voice flowed over him, 
“Don’t...” she said, “don’t look 
like that, Ty. There will be other 
girls... girls who can love you.” 

His big hands clenched against 
his sides. He was furious. “ 
don’t want any other girls!” he 
told her savagely. “It’s you I 
love. And once you loved me, too.” 
His hands flailed the air. “What 
is it I’ve done? Tell me. I'll d 
anything.” His eyes begged for 
giveness for whatever wrong it 
was he had done. 

Meg’s mouth was a trembling 
softness. Her eyes pleaded with 
him’ not to go on dragging her 
through this emotional tirade 
“You’ve done nothing, Ty,” she 
told him. “And I do love you” 
She shook her head as he moved 
eagerly toward her. She backed 
away from him. “Not in the 
way you want or can understand, 
Ty,” she said. “If only...” she 
bit her lips as if to steady them, 
“if only you would try and se 
that this is right for me... that 
it’s what I must do, and be glad 
for me, instead of trying to fight 
it.” Her eyes watched him, rea& 
sured him, infinite sadness it 
their depths, “But you won't ty 
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and understand, will you, Ty? 
Because you don’t want to think 
or understand beyond your own 
desires ... your own plans.” 


Ty stared at her. He tried to 
see a nun’s face under that light, 
fair hair, a nun’s habit gracing 
that slender body. But all he 
could see was the face of the girl 
he loved and who was being lost 
to him. 

And then suddenly his grey 
eyes narrowed. He said, “Funny, 
Meg, but it’s struck me all of a 
sudden that you didn’t change 
until after Belinda came back 
home, did you? Until she decided 
that she was going to be a nun.” 
His voice was like ice...it 
seemed to freeze; to hang in the 
air of the room. Your sister al- 
ways did figure I wasn’t good 
enough for you. And now she has 
finally figured out a way to keep 
you from marrying me.” 


Meg shook her head. “Belinda 
never had anything against you. 
She thought only that I was too 
young for marriage...that I 
should wait until I was older... 
until I was really sure of it, and 
you were what I wanted.” Her 
voice was low; firm. “Belinda 
had nothing to do with my de- 
cision. It was made before she 
came home. Before I knew what 
she had planned for herself.” 


Ty hit back at her cruelly, de- 


liberately. He asked, and his voice 
was soft, insistent. “Was it?” he 
asked her. Haven’t you always 
followed Belinda blindly, Meg? 
Whatever she did, you wanted 
to do...even as a child. Are you 
sure in your own mind, that it 
isn’t like that now, too? That you 
aren’t merely following Belinda 
into the convent? Are you, Meg?” 

Meg’s eyes were tortured; 
there was pleading in them as she 
looked at him; almost as if she 
were begging him not to go on. 


“No.” she said, “this is what I 
want...not what Belinda wants 
for me. Try and understand.” Her 
voice was firm; sure of itself. 


But Ty persuaded himself that 
there was doubt in her; inde- 
cision. It was what he wanted to 
believe. Confidence surged into 
his voice. He took a quick step 
toward her. She didn’t move back 
this time. “You’re not sure, are 
you?” he asked her softly. 
“You’re afraid I’m right, aren’t 
you, Meg?” 


His arms, hard, sure, closed a- 
bout the slenderness of her waist. 
His lips touched hers, but there 
was no response in her. Beneath 
his hands there was only a cold- 
ness like that of a stone. He 


flung her from him at last, an- 
grily, but there was entreaty in 
his voice. “Forget this crazy idea 
of yours, 


” 


he said, “You’re not 
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the type for that sort of life; 
you’re different from Belinda. 
You belong in a home, darling... 
you belong having children in 
your arms.” His hands reached 
out and touched her hair gently. 
“Remember all the swell things 
we planned, Meg? The house with 
the fireplace, and the big, big 
yard that was to hold an apple 
tree and swings and sand piles 
for the nine kids we were going 
to have? Five boys for me, and 
four girls for you... little blue- 
eyed girls with blonde pigtails?” 


His voice tried desperately to 
reach her...to dig into the deep 
recesses of her mind, and make 
her remember too...and want 
the things that he wanted... that 
she herself had wanted so short 
a time ago. 


“Please,” she said, “please... 
Ty...let me go...” And she elud- 
ed his reaching arms, and the last 
sound he heard of her, was the 
quick, racing sound of her feet 
going up the stairs. 


He stood looking after her, a 
long-legged, dark-eyed man who 
was still a boy, and the coldness 
formed in him, and the bleakness 
of thinking suddenly ... Had Meg 
ever really wanted the things he 
had? Or had he just wanted 
them and her so much that he 
had willed her in his mind to 
want them too....? 
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If it had been another man... 
if it only had been something he 
could fight. But this... There 
were no words... there was noth- 
ing with which he could fight it... 


H: turned at the sound of Be- 
linda’s voice. She was standing 
in the archway between dining 
and living room, a tall, soft faced 
woman, not beautiful really, but 
seeming to be from the very soft- 
ness of her features. 


She said slowly, “When Meg 
was a little girl, Ty, she found 
a bird once that had somehow, 
hurt its wing. She brought it in, 
dazed with pain. She put it ina 
cage. She fed it and cared for 
it and it seemed content... until 
it was well again. Until it looked 
about it suddenly and discovered 
the cage. Mother told her to let 
it go then. She told her that it 
was unhappy in a cage, that it 
wasn’t made for bars... but to 
be free. But Meg protested. She 
said that the bird was happy... 
that it wanted to be where it was. 
Mother didn’t make her let it go. 
She let Meg do that herself. And 
after a little while Meg discovered 
for herself, although she fought 
against the knowledge, that she 
couldn’t will the bird to like it in 
the cage ...she couldn’t will it to 
be happy there...just because 
that was what she wanted.” 
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Pe Ty’s eyes were hard and cold. 


oil He said tightly, “It’s not like that 
th- with Meg and me. She loves me 
t ...this is your doing...you 
““ f don’t want her to marry me.” 
Belinda said gently. “You’re 
Be- fright, Ty, in one thing. I don’t 


ing | want Meg to marry you...or 
ing § anyone...unless she knows... 
eed unless she’s sure it’s what she 
but wants. You can’t force her to be 
‘ft- happy your way anymore than 

she could force it on that bird. 
















fe Let her go, Ty. Let her be free 
a to do what she wants with her 
life. It belongs to her. If she 
ow, F., 
fi: isn’t happy, she can come back 
a to you. She won't be forced to 
for stay in the convent. She won’t 
‘ be forced to take the veil. Let 
itil vee : 
ed her go willingly...and don’t 
make it any harder for her. You 
red A 
let can’t hold her anyway. You know 
it that. And if you’re right...if 
it she does really love you, then 
to she'll return to you.” 
Ty made her no answer. Be- 
linda took his hand. She drew 
a him over to the window. “You’re 
" thinking,” she told him gently, 
ZO. “ . . 
nd that your life is over... that all 
ed that is alive and young in you 
ht will be dead if Meg goes...” She 
he pulled aside the curtains. “Re- 
in member last winter how dead that 
to old elm appeared? And look at it 
a how... see the new buds forming, 





Ty? It’s beginning to live again 
..- like you too will learn to live 
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again, even if Meg doesn’t come 
back to you, even if her happi- 
ness lies in a different way of 
life from yours. What you want 
is her happiness, isn’t it, Ty?” 

He didn’t answer her. There 
was no answer. And even if he 
could think of one, he hadn’t the 
voice in which to make it. Defeat 
was a tired sickness inside of 
him. He turned and went outside, 
down the familiar steps he’d 
climbed so often coming to see 
Meg. 

Once he turned and looked back 
at the house. He knew somehow, 
intuitively that never again would 
it be the same for him... never 
again a familiar friend. He knew 
too, as he’d known all along, that 
Meg had chosen her way of life 
...and she would never be com- 
ing back to him.... 

His footsteps were slow; heavy 
like a man of sixty instead of a 
boy barely twenty-three. 

At the corner, without con- 
sciously meaning to, he turned 
and stared back at the tree. It 
had been old when he was yet a 
child. There was a promise in it 
for him, if only he could find 
it... And perhaps some day he 
would find it... but not now. It 
was too soon. The pain, the sense 
of loss in him were too new. 

He turned the corner. He didn’t 
look back again. 








Advertising bids well 

to become our biggest 
business today--- 

but what effect is it having 


on our American culture? 


O soap salesman Harley T. 
Procter sitting in a Cincinnati 
Church one Sunday, a word from 
the psalms sounded like musit: 
“Ivory ... ivory ... ivory.” Thus, 
in 1882, Ivory Soap was born. 
Twelve years before, Charles F. 
Hires invented a soft drink, and he 
called it root beer. Around that 
same time H. J. Heinz was deliver 
ing his home-made pickles to his 
Sharpsburg, Penn., neighbors in 8 
wheelbarrow. In Rochester, New 
York, George Eastman was coining 
a word that would sound the same, 
spell the same, advertise the same, 






































in any language. He settled for 
Kodak, and with the magic of that 
word added his name to the list of 
successful dreamers of the Great 
American Dream. 

For these men the secret of the 
dream was advertising. 

For it is advertising that has 
made the tremendous growth of 
American big business largely pos- 
le. “In the past century,” accord- 
to TIME magazine (Sept. 19, 
9), “America underwent a great 


economic revolution. Americans 
made more things, and created more 
power to create still more things, 
than all past ages put together. The 
force chiefly charged with selling 
this breathless, and sometimes 
choking, proliferation of wealth is 
advertising.” 

The truth of these words is borne 
out by the fact that in 1947 alone 
more than nine hundred million dol- 
lars were spent for advertising in 
the United States. Top men in the 
field made as much as three million 
dollars. Small men got from $4,000 
to $10,000. 

It is no wonder that advertising, 
more than Valley Forge or Gettys- 
burg—those remote unrealities, has 
taken the place of honor as the very 
essence of our way of life. (In a 
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By Adolph Schalk 


Chicago school of commercial art, 
students practice lettering on the 
words, “Advertising is the essence 
of public conscience.”) For those of 
a practical bent of mind the White 
House has far less appeal than the 
presidency of the Coca-Cola com- 
pany. 

Children can recite advertising 
slogans with greater ease than the 
“Memorare.” Wheaties box tops 
need never fear competition from 
holy cards. Every time a slogan 





“forces” a person to put a penny in- 
to a peanut vending machine, to pay 
a nickle for a coke, or to buy a 
Borden’s malted with a quarter, that 
person ignores the inscription “In 
God we trust” on every coin while 
“The pause that refreshes,” “Drink 
a bite to eat ... at ten, two and 
four o’clock,” and “If it’s Borden’s, 
it’s got to be good”—these are the 
slogans that capture his trust. 


With the adult population adver- 
tising is no less effective. By the 
end of World War I, Chesterfield 
made advertising history by inducing 
women to smoke through the use of 
the following device: a couple bask- 
ing under an advertiser’s moon ... 
the girl whispering to her boy friend 
who was puffing at a cigarette, 
“Blow some my way.” 
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The most effective advertising 
weapon of course is the female 
figure, who stands as a symbol of 
America. She is everywhere, and 
her face smiles at you from bars 
and from theaters, from religious 
magazines and from pornographic 
books, from billboards. To men she 
gives the illusion that every woman 
is a goddess; to women, she creates 
the fantasy that she can do house- 
work, look after a houseful of chil- 
dren and still look like Esther 
Williams or Lauren Bacall. The 
model is the eerie image of your 
dreams who can sell diapers and 
refrigerators, gravestones and apple- 
sauce, diamond rings and. toe-nail 
clippers. She is the All-American 
girl who stands on the pedestal of 
big business, where worshippers of 
the Great American Dream pay their 
homage. 


O become so much a part of the 

minds and hearts of people 
wasn’t easy. Advertising paid its 
own way, employing techniques of 
selling that go back into history. 
Great artists like Correggie, Ho- 
garth, Holbein painted signs on 
shops and inns. Even Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin 
wrote ads. In the early 19th cen- 
tury poems were written complain- 
ing of the “hookers-in”: bouncers 
who pushed people into the shops on 
a commission basis. 


For moderns, this “pushing game” 
has taken on all the finesse of scien- 
tific skill. We no longer push cus- 
tomers off the streets into the shops. 
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By means of advertising we can 
cram merchandise down people's 


throats, into their eyes, ears and 
noses. By means of electric dis- 
plays, captive audiences, blaring 
music, lights, perfumes, liquids, 


samples, motion both human and 
mechanical, advertising has made all 
this possible. 


The dream of dreams, the greatest 
advertising showpiece in the world, 
the advertiser’s dream of the Great 
American Dream is New York's 
Times Square, the Great White Way. 


Here, a gigantic coffee cup (rented 
by the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea and Coffee Company at $2,000 
a month) sends up real steam into 
the neon-studded sky. Clouds of 
mammoth soap bubbles rise out of 
tremendous soap-flake cartons. A 
smoker puffs six-foot rings across 
the Square, and—before the water 
shortage—a waterfall a block long 
cascaded 50,000 gallons of water a 
minute to the honor and glory of 
Bond Clothing Company. Elsewhere, 
flying blimps molest the sky carry- 
ing huge electric signs, a whale 
spouting at the stars, manna from 
heaven—in the form of a comme? 
cial loaf of bread, a stork carrying 
a baby in a sling. 


In the crowded Manhattan district, 
between Fifth and Third Avenues, 
several dogs, 25 men, 25 children, 
and more than 900 well-groomed 
women hold the modeling monopoly. 
Other thousands walk the streets, 
driven on by their ambitions fo 
glamorous careers and finding only 
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disillusionment instead. They tramp 
from agency to agency, these girls, 
lured from cities and small towns 
all over the country by the desire to 
appear on a magazine cover or for 
the distinction of showing their legs 
to help sell razor blades. ‘They show 
their well-worn scrapbooks, hoping 
that the agent will find a pose in 
them suitable for a particular need 
(the “motherly” type, the haggard 
and worn type, or the girl-who-uses- 
Mum type). Even if they get a job, 
which these girls look for them- 
selves, a ten per cent cut must be 
given to the “modeling school” from 
which they were sent. Of New 
York’s 1,000 models (including the 
dogs) only 50 or 60 make between 
$10,000 and $20,000 a year. About 
75 models make between $8,000 and 
$10,000 with rates up to $25 an 
hour. The rest charge from $5 to 
$15 an hour and often can’t make 
ends meet. The others work in 
restaurants as waitresses or in 
offices or live off relatives who re- 
gard them as specially “talented.” 


Even if a model lands a steady 
job, the work isn’t easy. In return 
for her personality, she becomes that 
great nonentity, the smiling girl that 
looms up in front of you wherever 
you turn or look. So much does she 
lose her individuality that when one 
girl appeared 103 times in a single 
issue of a magazine, no two pic- 
tures looked like the same girl. 
“When the photographer says ‘Look 
sexy,’ I look sexy,” she explains, 


“and when he wants me to look like 
a kitten, I look like a kitten.” 


The successful model’s day begins 
at 7 when she rises and eats a care- 
fully dieted breakfast. Then she 
stops at the Fifth Avenue shops to 
pick up clothes that a secretary has 
booked for her. Then she goes to a 
shop to be fitted for a dress to be 
modeled later. She takes a taxi two 
blocks away, adjusting her make-up 
enroute, for a sitting at the Vogue 
studios. Without stopping for lunch, 
she races to another sitting at an- 
other studio. To keep the perfect 
modeling figure (since cameras make 
the human figure look larger than 
it is) she has to keep underweight, 
can’t stay out late at night, must 
exercise constantly when on non- 
work days, all to keep her figure per- 
fect and alluring. 


The rewards for such complete 
self-sacrifice and dedication of soul 
and body are few: rarely have 
models received movie contracts and, 
as we have seen above, many of them 
are constantly harassed by money 
worries, living in a dream world of 
questionable fame. 


But the industry of advertising 
goes on and, despite the disillusion- 
ment for many, it provides a lucra- 
tive livelihood for men and women 
in all of its many branches of work. 
The models, the copy writers, the 
designers, the displayers, the out- 
door advertisers, the instructors of 
advertising principles and design, 
the layout men, the electrical adver- 
tisers—it touches every field of en- 
deavor, using for its own construc- 
tion the very products it advertises. 
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Almost any product you can think 
of, important or unimportant, has 
become available to the American 
people largely through advertising. 
The very typewriter I am using to 
write this article would be beyond 
my means if advertising had not 
made it available in large quantities, 
thereby making its production lower 
in cost. The chair on which I sit, 
the car across the street, my pen, 
my clock, my shoes—all are affected 
by advertising. 

Says Walter S. Mack, president 
of the Pepsi-Cola Company, “You 
can get things made easy enough. 
But if you can sell them, you’ve got 
the guts of a business.” 

How often do we hear speakers 
praise our system of mass produc- 
tion, because, as they claim, it is 
mass production that has raised the 
American standard of living to the 
highest state in the world. In Chi- 
cago, billboards in bold letters boast, 
“If it weren’t for advertising, you’d 
pay more for most things. Adver- 
tising creates mass markets.” 


T is difficult to deny the benefits 
| that have derived from mass ad- 
vertising, but when we see the effect 
of advertising on the minds, the 
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hearts, the souls of our people, when 
we see values distorted all out of 
proportion, well may we wonder 
whether these benefits are so good 
after all. 

In Chicago, school children are let 
out of school on some of the pre 
season days, so that they can have 
more time for shopping. And it is 
entirely unnecessary to mention the 
gigantic commercial role advertising 
plays each year during the Christ 
mas season. 


Whatever the benefits we have de 
rived from advertising, its effects on 
our minds and hearts are unmistak- 
able. 

“Isn’t it a pity,” Chesterton once 
said, “that we should invent the 
radio and the telephone in an age in 
which we have nothing to say.” 

Isn’t it a pity, we might add, that 
we should have countless aute 
mobiles in an age in which we don't 
know where we are going; whole 
sale beauty in an age when beauty 
has become meaningless; canned 
peaches and canned advice; educa- 
tion for everybody and everybody 
uneducated; peace of body but no 
peace of mind; in an age of delirium, 
built upon synthetic dreams. 






Gene Fowler, author of Good Night Sweet Prince and Beat 
James, made this comment on his conversion to the Catholic 
Church. “I have had such a good time in this life that I 
want to make sure I have a good time in the next.” 
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Devotion to the Miraculous 
Medal spread rapidly. The medal 
was dispatched to many millions 
the world over. But then the 
Blessed Virgin had another mes- 
sage for Sister Catherine La- 
bouré: Father Aladel_ should 
found a society for young girls. 
Banded together in Mary’s honor, 
the new society was called “The 
Children of Mary.” It already 
had many members. 


Chapter 15 


cas Father Aladel was doing 
everything possible to focus pub- 
lie attention on the Children of 
Mary. But as he generally spoke 
with Sister Catherine only in the 
confessional (he was accustomed 
to come regularly from Paris to 
Enghien to look after the spirit- 
wal needs of the Sisters), no one 
suspected that she had any special 
part to play in the new movement. 
Yet the whole affair was very 
close to her heart. 

“Father, why couldn’t boys as 
well as girls be members of the 
Children of Mary?” she asked 
one day. “I’ve been praying about 


THE MEDAL. 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 








this for a long time, and I’m sure 


its what the Blessed Virgin 
wants.” 
The priest hesitated. “Boys, 
Sister ?” 


“Yes, the little boys taught by 
the Daughters of Charity and the 
older boys taught by your own 
community —the Priests of the 
Mission.” 


For a moment Father Aladel 
was thoughtful. For over three 
centuries the Jesuit Fathers had 
been enrolling their students in 
a society whose chief purpose was 
to honor the Mother of God. This 
was La Prima Primaria, estab- 
lished by Pope Gregory the Thir- 
teenth in 1534. Now, how splen- 
did if there might be something 
similar for the young boys in 
charge of the Daughters of 
Charity and for those who were 
students of the Priests of the 
Mission! Then if devotion to the 
Miraculous Medal could also be 
worked in some way.... 

“Sister, you’re right,” he de- 
clared finally. “There’s no reason 
why boys of all ages shouldn’t be 
members of the Children of 
Mary. Nor why both boys and 
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girls shouldn’t have a_ special 
blessing from the Holy Father, 
with the chance to gain many in- 
dulgences on Our Lady’s feast 
days.” 


But how to go about making 
this possible? For months Father 
Aladel prayed and thought about 
the idea. His friend and fellow- 
religious, Father Etienne, did the 
same. And in the end it was de- 
cided that one of them ought to 
go to Rome to lay the matter 
before the Holy Father. Surely 
the Children of Mary could be af- 
filiated in some way with La Pri- 
ma Primaria, the society which 
the Jesuit Fathers had founded 
three hundred years before, and 
which was so richly blessed with 
indulgences ? 


But before any definite plans 
could be made, something won- 
derful happened. Early in 1842 
news reached Paris of the extra- 
ordinary conversion in Rome of 
a wealthy young Jew named Al- 
phonse Ratisbonne. And since the 
event was definitely connected 
with the Miraculous Medal, ex- 
citement was at fever pitch a- 
mong the two families of Saint 
Vincent de Paul. 


“The young man saw Our La- 
dy!” the Daughters of Charity 
told one another eagerly. “She 
showed herself to him just as she 
appears on the medal!” 
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The Priests of the Mission 
were equally excited. “Yes, in 
spite of the fact that he didn’t 
believe in her, and had no use for 
the medal,” they said. 

Sister Catherine was delighted, 
Someone else had seen the Bless- 
ed Virgin? How splendid! And 
what a joy it would be to havea 
few words with this young man! 
Yet how could an obscure nun 
dare to ask for such a favor with- 
out betraying her own most pre 
cious secret? 

In the end, Sister Catherine 
contented herself with hearing 
the details of Alphonse Ratis- 
bonne’s conversion from Father 
Aladel. She discovered that the 
young man in question, a native 
of Strasburg and soon to be mar- 
ried, had been traveling through 
Italy on his way to the Holy 
Land. But he had purposely a- 
voided going to Rome. His broth- 
er, Theodore, had been converted 
to the Faith, and Alphonse had 
never ceased to resent it, especial 
ly since conversion had been fok 
lowed by ordination to the priest 
hood. Through the years he had 
built up a strong prejudice a 
gainst all things Christian. In 
fact, the very sight of a Catholi¢ 
church filled him with the bitter- 
est aversion. Yet at the last mo 
ment he had changed his mind 
and gone to Rome. where he had 
by chance made the acquaintance 
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of Count Theodore de Bussiére, 
an ardent convert. 

“The Count was deeply devoted 
to the Miraculous Medal,” Father 
Aladel explained. “And after a 
great deal of persuasion, he pre- 
yailed upon young Alphonse to 
wear it about his neck. What’s 
more, he even got him to postpone 
his trip to Jerusalem and to go 
about with him to various church- 
es in Rome. And he also got him 
to copy out the Memorare in his 
own handwriting and to promise 
to say it morning and night.” 

Sister Catherine’s eyes shone. 
“But these were almost miracles 
in themselves!” she declared, re- 
membering her own struggles to 
convert old John. “And if the 
young man was a Jew, Father, 
not even baptized... .” 

The priest nodded. “He was 
just about as prejudiced as Paul 
of Tarsus against the Christian 
faith, Sister. In fact, several 
times he was on the point of 
breaking off his friendship with 
the Count because the Count was 
always wanting to talk to him 
about religion. But on January 
20, the feast of Saints Fabian 
and Sebastian... .” 

“Yes?” 

“He consented to go with his 
new friend to one more church— 
that of St. Andrea delle Fratte. 
After that, he would be off for the 
Holy Land.” 
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With a fast-beating heart Sis- 
ter Catherine heard the remain- 
ing details: how, restless and im- 
patient, Alphonse Ratisbonne had 
nevertheless agreed to remain in 
church while Count de Bussiére 
made a hurried trip to the ad- 
joining monastery to inquire a- 
bout the funeral of the Marquis 
de la Ferronnays (one of his best 
friends) which was to be held the 
next day; how presently he had 
wandered about the church, 
watching the preparations for the 
funeral, finally coming to a stop 


_ before a side chapel dedicated to 


Saint Michael the Archangel. 
Here, without the slightest warn- 
ing, Our Lady had appeared to 
him, standing upon the altar— 
tall, bright, majestic, full of 
sweetness — with heavenly rays 
streaming from her outstretched 
hands. But so dazzlingly beauti- 
ful had she been that the aston- 
ished young Jew had not been 
able to gaze steadfastly upon her. 
Three times he had tried, but af- 
ter his first flashing look he could 
lift his eyes no higher than her 
hands, blazing with unearthly 


light. 


For a moment Sister Catherine 
could not speak. Then she leaned 
forward eagerly. “What... what 
did Our Lady say to the young 
man, Father?” she whispered. 

The priest shook his head. 
“Nothing.” 
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“Nothing!” 


“No. She just looked at him, 
indicated that he should kneel, 
and in an-instant made him un- 
derstand the true state of his 
soul. Then after a little while 
she disappeared.” 


“What about the Count?” 


“He was gone only a few min- 
utes, and when he first came back 
to the church he couldn’t find his 
young friend at all. He thought 
he’d grown tired of waiting, and 
was going outside to look for him. 
Then suddenly he spied him, 
kneeling in the chapel of Saint 
Michael with tears streaming 
down his face, clutching the Mir- 
aculous Medal about his neck.” 


“Wasn’t he terribly surprised, 
Father?” 

“Surprised? Sister, he was 
dumbfounded! Especially when 
Alphonse would tell him nothing 
of what had happened, only 
begged to be taken to a priest.” 


“Of course the Count took him 
to one?” 

“Yes, to a very holy Jesuit. 
And soon the whole story was out. 
Our Lady, as she appears on the 
medal, had shown herself to Al- 
phonse Ratisbonne, and now noth- 
ing would do but that he should 
be baptized and spend the rest of 
his life in telling people about her 
—especially about the graces that 
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she has in store for those who 
ask her help.” 

Sister Catherine’s joy knew no 
bounds. What a wonderful story! 
Surely now there would be more 
devotion than ever to the Miracu- 
lous Medal—not only in France 
and Italy but in every part of 
the world! 


Chapter 16 


F OR the rest of the day Sister 
Catherine could think of nothing 
but the miracle which had taken 
place in the far-away church of 
St. Andrea delle Fratte on Janu- 
ary 20. Why, in many ways it 
was as wonderful and mysterious 
as the conversion of Saint Paul 
himself! Then presently there was 
fresh cause to marvel, for word 
reached Paris that Alphonse Rat- 
isbonne was not going to be just 
another Catholic. No, he was go 
ing to be a priest. He felt quite 
sure that this was God’s Will for 
him, and so he had broken off his 
marriage engagement and was @ 
bout to enter a seminary. Perhaps 
some day he might even join his 
priest-brother Theodore and work 
for the conversion of the entire 
Jewish race. 

As she reflected upon this sur 
prising turn of events, Sister 
Catherine’s thoughts kept return 
ing to one special aspect of Ow 
Lady’s recent apparition: 
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At first Alphonse Ratisbonne 
had looked full upon her. But 
only for a moment. Her beauty 
and brightness had been too much 
to bear. Afterwards his glance 
could rise no higher than her 
hands. He had seen, just as Sis- 
ter Catherine herself had seen 
twelve years before, the rays of 
glory flowing from those hands. 
And he, too, had been allowed to 
understand that these were more 
than a mysterious and heavenly 
light. They were graces and 
blessings—gifts beyond all price 
—ready to be had for the asking! 


“If only people everywhere 
could understand all this!” Sister 
Catherine told herself longingly. 
“How eager they would be to 
kneel before Our Lady’s picture 
or statue and ask for a share of 
the good things she longs to 
give!” 

Presently more details were 
forthcoming concerning the Rat- 
isbonne conversion, including the 
young man’s personal account of 
what had happened. Sister Cath- 
erine read and pondered every- 
thing, especially the part concern- 
ing the light from Our Lady’s 
hands. 


“IT cannot give an idea in 
words,” declared the twenty-eight- 
year-old convert, “of the mercy 
and generosity I felt to be ex- 


pressed in those hands. It was 
not only rays of light that I saw 
escaping from them. Words fail 
to give an idea of the wonderful 
gifts that flow from, the hands of 
Our Mother! The mercy, the ten- 
derness and the wealth of heaven 
escape in torrents on the: souls 
whom Mary protects.” 


Father Aladel was just as im- 
pressed as Sister Catherine with 
the reference to Our Lady’s hands 
as the source of all grace for suf- 
fering mankind. Over and over 
again he stressed this point in 
his sermons, so that gradually 
people began to sée the picture 
on the Miraculous Medal in a new 
light. Those heavenly rays stream- 
ing earthwards in a blaze of glory 
—they were not just a whim of 
the artist who had designed the 
medal. No, indeed. They had a 
real and important meaning. 


“Ask! Ask! Ask!” the priest 
urged his listeners, young and 
old. “There’s nothing that the 
Blessed Virgin can’t obtain for 
you if you have trust and con- 
fidence.” Then, as an _ after- 
thought: “But don’t forget the 
most important thing of all—the 
grace to love God as she loved 
Him when she lived on earth.”, © 


Sister Catherine did not ieee 
many of Father Aladel’s sermons, 
since he did not often preach at 
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Enghein. But she well knew of 
his efforts to promote a love of 
Our Lady, and her heart swelled 
with joy. If only more priests 
could be found to speak with sim- 
ilar devotion! If only people ev- 
erywhere could understand about 
Our Lady’s hands! 


“Surely this nineteenth century 
is ‘The Age of Mary,’” she re- 
flected. “God seems to want peo- 
ple to come to Him through His 
Mother as never before.” 


The Age of Mary! As the years 
passed, Sister Catherine. became 
more and more convinced that 
this era had arrived. So many 
things continued to happen which 
proved it! For instance, in the 
year 1847 the Association of the 
Children of Mary had been canon- 
ically established by Pope Pius 
the Ninth and granted all the 
privileges of La Prima Primaria. 
Then on September 19, 1848, in 
the obscure French village of La 
Salette, the Blessed Virgin had 
appeared once again—this time to 
two peasant children, fifteen-year- 
old Melanie Mathieu and eleven- 
year-old Maximin Giraud—with 
the message that people must 
turn away from sin, implore her 
help and do penance, otherwise 
great sorrow would come upon 
the world. 


In 1850 the Holy 


Even more. 
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Father had extended membership 
in the Children of Mary to the 
young boys in charge of the 
Daughters of Charity and to the 
older ones studying under the 
Priests of the Mission. Then in 
1854 the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception had been solemnly 
proclaimed as an Article of Faith, 
while in 1858 there had been still 
further apparitions of the Blessed 
Virgin—this time to Bernadette 
Soubirous, a young girl living at 
Lourdes, a town near the Spanish- 
French border. 


“Tt is the Age of Mary,” Sister 
Catherine assured herself happily. 


Yet even as she rejoiced, her 
heart told her that this was only 
the beginning of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s earthly mission in modem 
times. Yes, the nineteenth century 
was witnessing her power for 
good in an extraordinary way. 
But surely within the next hun 
dred years Our Lady would be 
still more in evidence as she 
brought untold millions to & 
greater knowledge and love of her 
Son? 

“The twentieth century!” 
thought Sister Catherine. “That 
will be the time when the Blessed 
Mother will really speak to souls 
—at her shrines, in new appatr 
tions, yes—and through the Mit 
aculous Medal, too!” 
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A 





non-Catholic testimonial 


to the “infinite care” 


and “personalized attention” 


of Catholic hospitals 


Why I Prefer 
Catholic Slespitals 


HE morning after my baby was 
born, I opened my eyes to soft 
sunlight streaming across the cruci- 
fix, which hung on the wall directly 
across from my bed. I cannot de- 
scribe the feeling of tranquillity and 
peace that flooded over me, as I lay 
there gazing at it. I seemed to feel 
the actual presence of Jesus there 
in my room at St. Margaret’s Hos- 
pital, that sunny morning. 

The Sister who was head of the 
hospital dropped in to see me several 
times while I was there, and she 
noticed my interest in the crucifix. 

“I feel as if Jesus is watching 
over me,” I told her. “I have never 
felt His presence so strongly.” 

The Sister smiled. “I know you 
are not a Catholic, my child,” she 
said. “But, if you would like to have 
one, I will be glad to give you a 
crucifix like that one to take home 
with you.” 


by Kathleen Warren 


I thanked her warmly. The little 
crucifix went home with my baby 
and me, and I hung it above his tiny 
bed. The Sister also gave me several 
little booklets on Catholicism, which 
I found to be not only interesting, 
but vastly instructive as well. I 
have always thought that we Protes- 
tants should know something of the 
Catholic religion, and from studying 
these little booklets I learned enough 
about it to have an intense admira- 
tion for Catholicism. 

We had moved to another city 
when I was expecting my next child, 
The hospitals were crowded to ca 
pacity, but I felt that I simply’ must 
have my baby in St. Vincent’s Hos 
pital. I told my doctor this on my 


first visit, and repeated it every 
time I went to see him. He teased 
me about my decided preference and 
as the time drew near for my baby 
to arrive, he would greet me with: 
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“You mustn’t have your baby this 
week, Mrs. Warren. Si. Vincent’s 
is so crowded, I even have patients 
in the linen room!” ... or: “I had to 
put a patient in the corridor at St. 
Vincent’s this morning!” 

“How is the maternity ward at St. 
Vincent’s today?” I asked him a 
couple of weeks later. 

“You should have your baby to- 
night,” he answered promptly. “Two 
of my patients went home this morn- 
ing, and I can get a room for you 
today, for the first time in days.” 

“T’ll do my best to make it to- 
night,” I said smiling. But it was a 
week later before I called him, fear- 
ful that he would not be able to 
squeeze me into St. Vincent’s. 

“T’ll meet you at the hospital! in 
an hour,” the doctor said. “Now, 
what hospital was it that you said 
you wanted to go to?” he teased. 

“What’ll I do if I can’t get in St. 
Vincent’s?” I wailed. Ten minutes 
later he phoned me that I would 
have to share a double room... but, 
wonder of wonders, it would be at 
St. Vincent’s! 


Y stay at St. Vincent’s proved 
M to be just as delightful as 
my ten days at St. Margaret’s, and 
only strengthened my faith in 
Catholic hospitals. They are clean, 
well-staffed, and efficiently run. And 
the atmosphere makes a stay there, 


no matter how brief, a religious ex- 
perience. 

“It has been wonderful, having 
my baby here,” I told Sister Mary 
Alice, as I was waiting for the am- 
bulance to take me home. “Your 
little talks and visits with me since 
I’ve been here have given me a 
spiritual comfort that I'll never 
lose.” 

“God bless you, my child,” she 
said softly, and I seemed to feel the 
mantle of His blessing settling 
around my baby and me. 

Not long ago my husband had to 
have an operation. “I won’t go to 
any hospital but St. Vincent’s,” he 
told the doctor. 

The surgeon smiled. But my hus- 
band meant what he said. He had 
watched the infinite care given to 
me in two Catholic hospitals, and 
he was determined to have this per- 
sonalized attention for himself. 
Needless to say, he received it ... to 
such an extent that he was grumpy 
as could be when the doctor told him 
he was sending him home a day 
early, because he had gotten along 
so well! 

“They have been so wonderful to 
me, I don’t want to leave!” he said. 

As for me, I can ask for no 
greater blessing on any baby I may 
have in the future, than that he be- 
gin life in a Catholic hospital! 


Fellows who drive with one hand on the wheel are heading 


© for the aisle of the church—feet first! 


—Anon, 














THE THIRD SCULPTURE INTERNATIONAL 


The remarkable character that is emerging in contemporary art is 
demonstrated in the Third Sculpture International, the most selective 
of art shows. This exhibit occurs only once every few years. The first 
International was in 1933, the second in 1940. 


250 of the entries for the latest show were on exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


A surprising number of the accepted works were religious in character. 
Four of the entries in the recent show are pictured on the following 
pages. Photos by courtesy of Marie Lauck 








Madonna and Child 


Limestone 





St. John and Mary 





ADLAI S. HARDIN 


Holy Family 








2 EM a RENIN. 


“And they took Jonah and cast him into the sea: and 
the sea ceased from raging” Jonah 1, 15. 


The sculptor has captured the whole spirit of the first 
chapter of the Book of Jonah in these beautiful, wind 
swept forms. 


EDWIN COOPER RUST 








ABBEY 





Traveling from his Indian 
Mission work at Winne- 
bago, Nebraska, our Father Gre- 
gory Kunkel arrived in time to 
Celebrate with us his Silver Sacer- 
otal Jubilee. Father Gregory of- 
d a Solemn High Mass in 
nksgiving, while his _ brother, 
Rev. Bernard Kunkel, and a friend, 
pv. Julius Schoen, assisted him 
as Deacon and Subdeacon. After 
the Mass, the Te Deum—hymn of 
prais and thanksgiving—was 
Bung. At the noon meal Father’s 
tivities during his twenty-five 
S as a priest were reviewed by 
table reader. The jubilarian’s 
Mivities proved to be varied: 
Mhaplain of the Poor Clares in 
nsville, pastor at Fulda, pro- 
fessor in our Seminary and later 
Marmion Military Academy, 
ant at Ferdinand, and final- 
missionary among the Indian 
pple in North Dakota and Ne- 
a. May many more years be 
in God’s vineyard! 





June ist 


































NEWSMONTH 
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A large white moving van 
drove up the Abbey hill 
and came to a stop on the south 
side of the buildings. It was the 
T.B. Mobile X-ray unit. Soon all 
was activity as many of the stu- 
dents and monks stepped up into 
the truck for chest X-rays. A 
number of the people from the 
town below the hill also came 
making the number of X-rays 
taken to over 500. The coming of 
the X-ray Unit was due to previous 


5th 


arrangements made by Father 
Edmund, our chief infirmarian. We 
are especially indebted to the 


Tuberculosis Association itself for 
its kind and friendly spirit of co- 
operation. 


Being the Feast of Corpus 
Christi the Solemn Proces- 
sion with the Blessed Sacrament 
took place in the morning immedi- 
ately after the High Mass. Monks, 
students and the town people 
marching in twos marched in the 


8th 
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long procession around the main 
buildings. Decorations of various 
kinds marked the route. After the 
procession, the seminarians de- 
parted for their summer vacation. 
A spirit of joy filled their hearts as 
they turned their faces homeward. 
They were not alone in their joy, 
however, for another group found 
relief to hear the wheels of vehicles 
fade in the dictance. This latter 
group—the professors—were now 
free from lecturing and correcting 


examinations . until next Sep- 
tember. 
sth Four of our Brothers re- 


ceived notice of appoint- 
ment to St. Anselm’s monastery in 
Rome, Italy. In the past, Brothers 
from the European Abbeys were 
appointed to St. Anselm’s. Since 
the war, however, a lack of voca- 
tions because of military service 
and destruction of various Abbeys, 
caused the number of Brothers to 
suffer a severe decline. In view 
of this condition the Abbot Primate, 
superior of the Benedictine Order 
throughout the world, wrote to our 
Father Abbot requesting a few 
Brothers from this Abbey. The 
following are the new appointees 
to go to the Eternal City about 
July 14th: Brother Anthony Shidler, 
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Brother Andrew Stephenson, 
Brother Boniface Junius, and 


Brother Marian Brokamp. 


The Clergy of the Evans- 
ville Diocese made their 
annual retreat here at St. Meinrad. 
They came in, two groups—about 
38 in each. The first section had 
retreat from June 19-22, and the 
second section had retreat from 
June 26-29. The Most Reverend 
Bishop Henry Grimmelsman of 
Evansville was present for both 
retreats. Rev. Edward C. Holton, 
S.J. was retreat master. 


Amid the Brothers’ singing 
of “Salve Regina’, the 
new members of Blue Cloud Abbey 
in two autos took their departure 
for South Dakota. It was 5:10 
A.M. A truck left the previous day 
for the same destination. Father 
Abbot accompanied the new mem 
bers on their trip. Those com 
cerned were: Father Prior Gilbert 
(superior), Fathers Brendan, Julius, 
George, Odo and Odilo, with 
Brothers Stephen, Kevin, Martin 
and Dominic... the latter two were 
only “loaned” to the new founda 
tion for the summer. Mr. Albert 
Becher of the town of St. Meinrad 
also went along to act as foreman 
of the building program. 


19th 


23rd 


It is equally dangerous 
not to have what we want at all, and 
to have it in the fullest measure. 


(St. Leo the Great) 
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The Servant of Ged, 
Brother Meinrad 


In the ancient abbey of Maria Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland there died in 
1925 a Benedictine monk, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, highly respected by 
his confreres for his virtuous life. 
His cause for beatification has been 
introduced at Rome, and The Grail 
has been chosen for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. The publication of favors 
obtained through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad will serve to ad- 
vance the cause of the saintly lay- 
brother. Accordingly our readers 
who experience the help of Brother 
Meinrad’s intercession are asked to 
notify us of the facts by writing to 
The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
The Grail will select outstanding 
favors for publication. A picture of 
Brother Meinrad and a prayer for 
his canonization may be obtained by 
sending a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to The Grail Office. 


@ Brother Meinrad has obtained 
many wonderful favors for me and 
I want to publish my thanks. En- 
closed is an offering in his honor. 

M.H., Iowa 


@ My request for a raise in salary 
seemed an impossibility but I con- 
fidently placed the matter in Brother 
Meinrad’s hands. He did not disap- 
point me. The day after I finished 
my Novena to him the favor was 
granted. Please accept my dona- 
tion—a token of my gratitude. 

H.G., Ill. 





































@ I want to express my thanks to 
Brother Meinrad. Through his in- 
tercession I received help for a phy- 
sical ailment, muscle spasms, which 
were expected to be connected with 
heart trouble. Thanks to Brother 
Meinrad two doctors found there was 
no heart trouble and the cause of the 
spasms was easily remedied. 
D.McG. Ind. 
@ I feel that I have found a wonder- 
ful friend in Brother Meinrad. He 
has obtained many favors for me. 
The most recent made me very 
happy. My son has stopped drink- 
ing and is building a new home. 
E. H., Okla. 
@ Enclosed you will find an offering 
in thanksgiving for many favors re- 
ceived. Several months ago my 
husband was in danger of death, due 
to stomach trouble and had to have 
a serious operation. I have now to 
be thankful to Brother Meinrad for 
the full recovery and excellent health 
that my husband is enjoying. 
Mrs. F.V., Pa. 








Seasts of Glay 


Aisicer. month of fierce, cloud- 
less skies and tall glasses of ice 
tea, is the month of the great spirit- 
ual let down. Along with our appe- 
tite for food, goes our interest in 
whatever the Holy Spirit has in 
mind to teach us this month. Mid- 
summer is such a natural time for 
letting things slide; it takes too 
much effort to struggle with religion 
in hot weather. 


This mid-summer laziness of ours 
is a fitting symbol of our whole 
earthly life. No matter how hard 
we try it is always a real effort to 
see the spiritual glories that lie hid- 
den under our all too ordinary ex- 
istence. But there are two feasts 
during this season that dramatize 
the inner glory of the Christian life. 
The first gives us a glimpse of what 
a temporary glorification can do to 
a human body. That is the feast of 
Our Lord’s transfiguration. The 
second gives us a look at the glory 
that will, in a lesser degree, be ours 
some day. That is the feast of Our 
Lady’s assumption into heaven. 


To point out a sequence between 
these feasts may be an arbitrary 


thing, but it is stimulating. We 
hear much these days about model- 
ling our work-a-day lives after that 
of the humble Nazarene Carpenter 
Who sawed, nailed, planed in 
Joseph’s obscure shop with such an 
intense thirst to fulfill God’s Will. 
Christ, by His simple, imitable dedi- 
cation of work, put a sanctifying 
quality into it, made it over into a 
tool for earning a man’s holiness, 
and his daily bread. With His joy 
at Cana’s banquet table, His peace 
and content among His disciples, 
with His suffering, He did likewise. 
Thus Christ’s short life summed up 
all possible Christian experience, all 
possible Christian virtue and _ holi- 
ness. And this month, completing 
the picture of the Christian life, we 
see Him upon Mount Thabor giving 
us an example, a preview even of the 
glory set aside for the faithful soul 
in heaven. 


Before three apostles, Peter, 
James, and John, there on Thabor 
He stood resplendent, gloriously 


beautiful, the great energy of the 
divine life within Him for a brief 
time breaking through the obscuring 
wall of His body. And the three 
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by Hilary Ottensmeyer, O.S.B. 


bewildered men stared at the spec- 
tacle, not understanding its mean- 
ing, not grasping its promise. Yet 
it was this same divine life, this 
same divine power, which was His 
own as the Son of God, that He 
wanted to give them. 

Briefly then, according to Abbot 
Marmion, the Transfiguration 
focuses for us in all three powerful 
ideas. Christ forced a weary march 
up a mountain side upon Peter, 
James, and John first to confirm 
their faith. The Jesus Whom they 
knew, Who was bound as they were 
by such natural needs as sleep, food 
and love, was now to appear be- 
fore them as God. The apostles 
would have to have Christ’s divinity 
dug deeply into their minds, so that 
the violent flood of the outrages of 
the Passion could not wash the im- 
print away. And we, though it is 
long centuries since that day of 
man’s greatest sin, rejoice to hear 
the voice of the Father giving the 
same testimony once more: “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
Pleased; hear him.” 

In the full impact of this Trans- 
figuration of Christ, clear overtones 
of our own coming adoption as sons 
of God sound through. This dazzling 
Figure standing before the three 
apostles is a man, truly a man. This 
Man has called Himself a Brother 
of all those who follow Him. Could 
this same Christ be God’s beloved 






Son without sharing this sonship in 
some manner with His newly chosen 
brothers? 

Lastly, the brilliance of the light 
streaming from Christ’s body, the 
unforgettable beauty of His face, 
brings forward the third and chief 
thought. This glory surrounding the 
Son of God will some day in part be 
ours also. What He experiences 
fully, we shall know partially. Some 
day the fire of grace that we bear 
about within us will blaze through 
the thin vessel which contains it, and 
we shall be resplendent as Christ 
was on Thabor. 

It is this thought of glory received 
through sharing in Christ’s life that 
spans the thought gap between the 
Transfiguration and the Assumption. 
The brightest bloom of all redemp- 
tion is the Virgin Queen. Never was 
a soul so plunged in God’s life as 
was that of Mary, “the holy Mirth of 
heaven, the humble Pride of earth,” 
as Crashaw wrote of Her. Gathered 
soul and body to the highest intimacy 
with God on Assumption Day, the 
Maid of Nazareth is a great example 
of what we all might realize from 
the lesson of the Transfiguration. 
All that had been promised on Tha- 
bor of the Transfiguration, is ac- 
tualized here on Olivet, the mount 
of the Assumption. It is to this 
same glory that each one of us is 
called, each one to his particular de- 
gree of transfiguration. 


GOING TO 


A SECULAR COLLEGE; 


We are pharisees if we glibly dis- 
miss the plight of Catholics under- 
going the perils of secular educa- 
tion with a cry of, ‘Naughty, 
naughty! One more soul con- 
demned to hell.” 





: are now over three-hun- 
dred thousand Catholics attending 
secular colleges. Come September, 
many more will enter the classrooms 
of non-Catholic colleges across the 
country. 

Those who condemn the choice of 
a secular school don’t seem to realize 
that even if all young Catholics 
wanted to attend Catholic colleges, 
it would be impossible. Our colleges 
are simply not equipped to educate 
that large number of students. 

Already, because of the many ap- 
plications, some admission deans 
must use almost ruthless methods 
to cut dowh the number of appli- 
cants. Gaining entrance to many 


Catholic colleges has become a mat- 
ter of first come, first served rather 
than a matter of being admitted on 
This is just another 


merit alone. 


? 


of the unfortunate results of the 
present traffic jam in education. 

Other difficulties, such as parental 
pressure, lack of funds, or inability 
to board away from home prevent 
many Catholic high school graduates 
from continuing their educations in 
schools that operate from a belief in 
God. 

It cannot be denied that many 
Catholics go to secular colleges for 
completely wrong motives. Frater- 
nities, gayer social whirls, better 
football teams, greater social pres- 
tige are but a few of the false at- 
tractions that bring many Catholics 
to the ivy-trimmed walls where the 
secularists reign. 

But it is not our duty to judge 
those who make missteps. When 
Christ -sought out the tiny, lost 
sheep, He did not ask why or how it 
had become lost. Instead, he freed 
it from the thorns and helped to heal 
its wounds. 

We stand guilty as pharisees if 
we glibly dismiss the plight of Catho- 
lics undergoing the perils of secular? 
education with a cry of, “Naughty, 
naughty! Tsk, tsk! One more soul 
condemned to hell.” 
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John C. Cort in the March issue 
of TODAY magazine, referring to 
Catholics in secular colleges, begins 
an analogy, “Nobody sends healthy 
young men and women into a leper 
colony unless he first explains that 
there is a good chance that they will 
catch leprosy. If they go anyway, 
they may wind up as saints.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Cort fails to 
carry through his analogy. Instead, 
he goes into the “old fashioned and 
narrow” (his words) diatribe which 
proclaims that, likely as not, those 
who go to secular colleges will wind 
up in hell. 


If Mr. Cort’s analogy had been 
carried through, the conclusion 
would have been quite different. 


The “leprosy” to which one ex- 
poses oneself in a secular college is 
not insuperable. If it were, we might 
as well all go off into the desert and 
hide, for the very same evils meet 
us every place we turn, in school, at 
home, in our newspapers, over the 
radio, in conversation. It is impos- 
sible to evade evil, so we might as 
well take a stand and, with an ardent 
plea for God’s help, fight what is 
wrong with the same vigor that doc- 
tors have been relentlessly fighting 
leprosy for years. 

Catholics who plan to go to a 
Secular college deserve the same 
warnings that we give the young 
man or woman visiting a leper 
colony. 

They must realize that even a mil- 
lion Ph.D’s is a price infinitely too 
poor to pay for a soul. They must 


By Dennis M. Howard 


become conscious of the necessity to 
strive for perfection in order to safe- 
guard their souls once they begin 
school. Finally, they must acquire 
an understanding of the _ specific 
problems that will face them as stu- 
dents in a non-Catholic college. 


* * * 


One’s state of mind matters great- 
ly at the beginning of the first year 
of college. If the Catholic student 
has no means of separating the scare 
stories from the sound criticism he 
has heard about secular colleges, he 
will enter school worried and con- 
fused. While the freshman at a 
Catholic college will be approaching 
his campus with a song on his lips, 
ready to conquer the world of marks 
and textbooks, the freshman clam- 
bering up the steps to the secular 
lecture hall will be suspicious, seri- 
ous, intent on finding verification for 
the rumors and criticism he has 
heard. 


This wariness can be either a help 
or a hindrance. If by being wary, 
we mean the healthy, Missouri, 
“show me” attitude, the wary stu- 
dent will not only do well in sighting 
the flaws in the secularist philoso- 
phy, but he’ll be less confused and 
more able to be a better student and 
an active apostle at the same time. 

If, however, the student’s wariness 
is exaggerated and _ selfconscious, 
he’ll see falsehoods where none exist; 
being a Catholic will make him feel 
as inferior as wearing rags to a 
junior Cotillion, and he’ll be of little 
use to any student apostolic group 
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or to himself. To object, as one 
Catholic did, to a professor’s use of 
“St. Pat’s” in reference to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York is 
to become asinine. Wariness doesn’t 
demand jousting with windmills, but 
it ought to mean realizing the need 
for exposing secularism for what it’s 
worth. 


After the first week in the class- 
room, over-wariness tends to change 
into surprise upon the discovery that 
every other word out of the profes- 
sor’s mouth is not a direct attack 
on God or the Church. The fact 
that belief in God is rarely attacked 
directly, that Communism is never 
mentioned favorably (Socialism is 
now far more fashionable), actually 
makes the secular schools more 
dangerous than we formerly believed. 
The surprise of the student at the 
apparently innocuous lecture ma- 
terial can turn into a complacency 
of the most deceptive sort. The stu- 
dent may miss for a time the recital 
of prayers at the beginning of each 
class and the usual courses in Re- 
ligion, but the easy manner of the 
self-confident professors may help 
him forget the desire of his soul for 
God. 

Complacency can do wonders to 
raise marks, erase doubts and ease 
a troubled conscience, but it is the 
coward’s way out of a difficult situa- 
tion. Complacency leaves the stu- 
den free with a zest for study but a 
disregard for discriminating between 
good and bad in what he studies. In- 
tellectual curiosity, a form of com- 
placency characterized by complete 
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lack of discrimination, is widespread 
among secular college students. It 
parallels gluttony on the physical 
level and is likewise sinful, though 
few people understand this. 

Some Catholics, never rising above 
their early complacency, run down 
the never-ending tunnel of super- 
ficiality, self-satisfaction and medi- 
ocrity. It never strikes them that 
the way out of the maze is behind, 
not further on—where they continue 
their fruitless search after a mean- 
ing for life that is easy, pleasant and 
conscienceless, These are the real 
victims of secular education who pla- 
cate their deepest aspirations with 
a papier maché Christianity or simp- 
ly neglect to trouble about religion 
at all. 

The Catholic’s most important re 
sponsibility in a secular college 
(anywhere, for that matter) is de 
veloping in himself the weapons of 
grace. If daily Mass and Com 
munion are habits ingrained in his 
pattern of living (and why shouldn't 
they be?), the job will be much 
easier. If they are not, the time 
begin developing such habits is im 
mediately. 

How well does the student read, 
study and express himself? What 
does he know of his religion besides 
what he learned in high school o 
grammar school? How does he pray? 
All these are weapons for spiritual 
and intellectual self-defense. The 
student must learn to use them well 
for they may mean the difference 
between his soul’s life and death. 

However, the practices of frequent 
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Holy Communion and living with 
the Liturgy must not serve merely 
as a protection for a Catholic’s 
Faith. Rather, they must serve to 
increase God’s Life in the student 
so that he can manifest God’s won- 
ders and mysteries to other students. 

The Catholic can use the “Ipse 
Dixit” (Latin for, “That’s what you 
say!”) in the classroom when he 
finds a professor going off the line 
of truth in his lectures. But this 
must be done politely, thoughtfully 
and in a spirit of Charity. 

The Church’s message to today’s 
world, as expressed in Her social 
teachings, can be shared with others 
in bull sessions, campus organiza- 
tions, student government and 
through college publications. Again, 
the motivation must be Charity, not 
sectarian pride or the desire to hear 
oneself talk. 

It would be wise for the freshman 
to inquire about the local Newman 
Club and Young Christian Student 
groups. These exist for just such 
people as befuddled Catholic fresh- 
men who want to get the story 
straight on anything from the proofs 
for the existence of God, to the Hal- 
lowe’en Hop or a definition of Dis- 
tributism. 

What a new, zealous young stu- 
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The practice of some African tribes of beating the ground with 
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dent can give these groups is even 
more important than what he can 
gain by joining. College organiza- 
tions, Catholic or otherwise, are al- 
ways renewed from below. Even the 
best run Newman Club can benefit 
from youthful zeal, optimism and 
good humor. 

The importance of being a witness 
to truth for Christ can’t be stressed 
too greatly. No one can ever 
measure the total effect of one, con- 
tradiction of falsehood, one expres- 
sion of profound truth or one prayer 
said for a fellow student. Months 
and years later, stories will come 
back that will demonstrate part of 
the effect, but even these can’t show 
the whole picture. 

If a student with a legitimate and 
pressing reason has the courage to 
go to a secular college and face the 
responsibilities that will be his by 
virtue of such a choice, he won’t go 
to hell. He may not graduate Magna 
Cum Laude, for his marks will suffer 
as a result of his apostolate. He’ll 
probably add many extra worries to 
an already difficult student life, and 
he’s bound to face many disappoint- 
ments. But in spite of what the 
finger-waggers are saying, he won’t 
go to hell. In fact, he may wind 
up a saint. 


sticks and giving vent to blood-curdling noises is, says an au- 


thority, a primitive form of self-expression. 


comfort to golfers. 


This should be a 
—The Ligourian 








To break Russia's military arm will 
not in itself bring lasting peace. 
The heart of Russia must be 
changed before the rest of the 


world can relax. 


By H. C. McGinnis 


Can Western Democracy 


No thinking person dare try to 
minimize the alarmingly substantial 
gains made by atheistic Communism 
as it moves relentlessly toward 
world conquest. Attempts to ignore 
Communism’s successes are as fool- 
ish as an ostrich. In Europe, Red 
atheism grips firmly all of the cen- 
tral-eastern and south-central sec- 
tions. Since the end of the war, 
Moscow has added to her already 
vast holdings in Asia all of Man- 
churia, Asia’s richest section, nearly 
the whole of China, and one-half of 
Korea. At this writing it is moving 
strenuously forward to gobble up 
the balance of Korea. 

Red attack forces are operating 
successfully in Malaya, Siam, Bur- 
ma, and French Indo-China. Unless 
help can be given by the Western 
powers in sufficient force and with- 
out delay, the whole of Asia, the 
home of more than one-half of the 
earth’s population, threatens to be- 
come, with the exception of India, a 
newly carved out Red empire. Even 


SURVIVE? 


the tiny land of Tibet, nestling 
quietly and snuggly in the mountain 
fastness of the Himalayas, has not 
been spared Red infiltration. The 
newly established Philippine Re 
public is seriously threatened by the 
increasingly vigorous campaign of 
the Huk forces which are conducting 
a guerilla-like warfare with such 
success that life and property are 
scarcely safe in the Philippine Re 
public except in the very heart of 
Manilla. 

Moscow’s current successes sul 
pass even its wildest dreams and 
they have been wild enough. The 
Kremlin’s leaders now look confident 
ly to the day when Europe’s western 
nations will topple from within and 
the Americas will stand alone as a 
island in a world-wide area of Com 
munism. They see the Americas, 
shorn of their export and import 
trade, being inexorably crushed by 


the sheer weight of the Communist j 


world. 
Where do the West’s once power 
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ful nations stand in the face of these 
successes? The sad fact is that 
Western Europe trembles in its fear 
that the catastrophe which threatens 
so terribly may become a reality. In 
some instances its nations appear to 
be afraid to resist and at the same 
time afraid not to resist. They blow 
hot and cold as the American govern- 
ment tries to bring about a strong 
military alliance for defensive 
reasons. They evidently fear that 
should they suffer defeat in their 
opposition to the Red juggernaut, 
they would suffer a retribution too 
horrible to endure. Hence we see 
the sorry spectacle of once proud na- 
tions now cringing in fear as they 
face imminent threats, not only from 
outside but also from strong sub- 
versive forces within their own 
borders. 


Several European nations have 
just reasons to doubt the soundness 
of the loyalty of all their citizens. 
They also have another ¢ause for 
fear. Even when there is no con- 
siderable cause to doubt the loyalty 
of their people, some governments 
have due reason to fear that their 
subjects have lost almost entirely 
the spiritual and moral courage 
which was once the proud boast of 
Europe’s Christian nations. Hence 
they fear that unless victory is won 
speedily, their nationals may suc- 
cumb easily to the impulse to survive 
in any kind of a world rather than 
die for a civilization in which right 
and justice should prevail. 

The last above mentioned condition 
brings us to the very hub of the 
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matter. Millions of persons in 
Western civilization have lost their 
ideal of man’s true dignity and of 
the rights which are due him in so- 
ciety. Having lost them, they do 
not realize that they must resist to 
the bitter end when attempts are 
made to destroy these rights. Thomas 
Jefferson’s words rang throughout 
the entire world when he announced 
in the Declaration of Independence 
that man is endowed by his Creator 
with certain unalienable rights. But 
millions of today’s people have cast 
aside their Creator and hence do not 
recognize His gifts to them. Western 
civilization is no longer Christian 
civilization. The Western world has 
become largely de-Christianized. Car- 
dinal Saliege put his finger directly 
on the very heart of the matter when 
he said: “Why is it that Communism 
flourishes in countries that have been 
Christian? Is it not the consequence 
of a great disappointment? This dis- 
appointment, however, comes not 
from Christianity, but from Chris- 
tians. You have often heard it said 
that Christian civilization must be 
saved. I say it can not be saved, for 
it does not exist. We must create a 
Christian civilization.” 


Western civilization does not for- 
get in this crucial hour that the 
strengths which made it different 
from other civilizations are the 
strengths inherent in Christianity. 
It dare not forget that it once was 
Christian civilization and that it was 
Christian civilization which recog- 
nized man’s true dignity and his na- 
tural right to develop himself and 
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live his life as a personality. It dare 
not forget that Western civilization’s 
greatness, now rapidly fading, was 
fundamentally based upon an or- 
ganic structure of society which is 


Christianity’s pattern for _ social 
organization. 
Western civilization arrogantly 


dropped its Pilot four centuries ago. 
Since then it has been continuously 
beset by storms ever-increasing in 
their intensity and violence. Now 
it stands threatened to be driven 
upon the rocks of utter destruction. 
Only the guiding hand of its former 
Pilot can turn it away from the 
reefs and rocks and hold this ship 
of state steadily and safely into the 
nose of the advancing hurricane. 
Before it is too late our disintegrat- 
ing civilization must accept the in- 
exorable truth that this is God’s 
world, not man’s, and that God’s 
world must be run by God’s rules. 


It is a grave error to place all 
hope for Western civilization’s peace 
and safety in a basket of successful 
military resistance. Western civili- 
zation’s political leaders, with Ameri- 
can Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son far in advance of his colleagues, 
now look almost exclusively to a 
successful military resistance against 
Communism’s advances as the sole 
remedy needed. Secretary Acheson 
is extremely active in attempting to 
set up areas of armed resistance. 
Strong military might on the part 
of the Western powers is now admit- 
tedly a must. Necessity demands 
that it be the immediate goal of our 
activity, for, because of our earlier 
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lack of vision, it is now too late to 
name the game we play. 


While the use of armed force may 
possibly be avoided, although the 
likelihood of this is rather tiny, the 
existence of armed preparedness is 
not only highly desirable but also 
downright mandatory. Its existence 
is no doubt the only thing which has 
so far prevented Russja’s Red legions 
from over-running Europe to the 
shores of the Atlantic. It may be 
possible that a sufficiently great in- 
crease in the armed power of the 
Western nations will hold Moscow in 
check indefinitely. But military 
might will not provide the ultimate 
answer. It has no effect on Com- 
munism’s morals. To break Russia’s 
military arm will not in itself bring 
lasting peace: the heart of Russia 
must be changed before the rest of 
the world can relax. Even a thump 
ing military victory over Russia at 
this time will not end Communism. 
It will merely end its military ag- 
gressiveness. 


So long as there is Liberalism and 
its Individualism in the world there 
will be the threat of Communism or 
some other similiar ism. The long- 
range defense against Communism is 
true democracy, a truly organic so 
ciety in which right and justice are 
the order of the day. To achieve 


this condition, the Western world 
must be re-Christianized. The Chris- 
tian order of society which reached 
its high peak in the 12th century, 
and which propelled Europe to the 
greatness it achieved, must again 
become society’s pattern. 


If the 
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world is to be saved from the en- 
slavement threatened by Red athe- 
ism, a speedy return to the Christian 
and moral concept of society must 
be made. 

Only the shortsighted perceive the 
current struggle as one between 
governments as such. While govern- 
ments and their nationalistic ten- 
dencies are sharply involved, the 
basic contention is ideological. This 
ideological struggle is not, as so 
many think, confined to two parties. 
Its contestants are not limited to 
totalitarians on one hand and to 
anti-totalitarians, usually passing 
for democracy, on the other. There 
is a third contesting party—the 
Christian social ideology. 


Today’s Western nations are 
largely dominated by Liberalism. 
Yet Liberalism’s victory over totali- 
tarianism in World War II did not 
bring peace to the world. It did not 
tring peace within the victorious 
tations themselves. The nations 
which won out over Nazism are now 
themselves threatened both external- 
ly and internally by Communism. 
Hence the great multitude of citizens 
of the Western democracies are 
jlainly not satisfied with Liberal- 
im’s victory. They are simply satis- 
fed with the overthrow of Nazi 
vtalitarianism. Many of them now 
eek the cure for Liberalism’s evils 
by fatuously turning to another form 
of totalitarianism or Statism as a 
temedy. Hence it should be ap- 
parent to those who give even a little 
thought to the matter that Liberal- 
sm or the pseudo-democracy of to- 
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day does not constitute the answer 
which the world sought during the 
recent war. 


Communism or other ideologies of 
the same ilk will always threaten 
so long as Individualism with its 
worship of Monopolism survives. 
Hence the answer to Communism’s 
present threat is not more and better 
Liberalism, nor even a patched up 
or partially rectified Liberalism, but 
rather its banishment to the point 
where it ceases to be the prevailing 
pattern. While the immediate de- 
fense against Communism may 
necessarily be armed preparedness, 
such preparedness should be re- 
garded as only the necessary physi- 
cal bulwark which must stop Com- 
munism’s onrushing tide while a 
work of reformation takes place be- 
hind that bulwark. 


It is not later than we think, for 
the Western world is now painfully 
aware that it is every bit as late 
as we have feared it is. Yet it is 
not too late. Although the sands of 
time are running rapidly, there still 
remains sufficient time for con- 
structive action. Western society 
can turn virtually overnight to the 
God it has abandoned. When the 
heart is willing it can turn with 
lightning speed to the practice of 
Christian morals and justice. While 
an organic structure of society can 
not be organized overnight, due to 
the complexities of modern life, deep 
inroads can be made immediately up- 
on the practice of its general prin- 
ciples. While society’s new order is 
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being formed, these partial practices 
form a powerful safeguard against 
Communistic subversive penetra- 
tions. When the world’s multitudes, 
including those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, can be shown that the dawn of 
a real justice and of a true human 
brotherhood is not an optical illu- 
sion, and when they can be con- 
vineed that this promising dawn will 
become the full solar splendor of 
mid-day, they will cease to be sus- 
ceptible to Communism’s false 
promises and ideals. 
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Western civilization began its pro- 
gressive decay when, about four 
centuries ago, it abandoned Chris- 
tian civilization except as a label. 
This decay can be stopped and re 
birth given only when our modern 
society picks up again the Pilot 
which it so insanely dropped over- 
board. Christian civilization pro 
duced the only thing of which the 
modern world can be proud. [If 
Western civilization is to survive, we 
must speedily revert to Christian 
civilization. 


= New printing of the Rule of St. Benedict 


For several months the Grail’s edition of THE HOLY 


RULE OF SAINT BENEDICT has been sold out. 


When 





reprinting it we decided to add some new features to 
this edition: the sermon that Pope Pius XIl preached at 
the Fourteenth Centenary celebration of the death of 
St. Benedict; a brief biography of St. Benedict by Car- 
dinal Gasquet, O. S. B.; an analysis of the Rule by Our 
Father Abbot Ignatius; and a short rule for the laity 
summarized from the Rule by Father Henry Brenner, 
O.S.B. $2.00 is the price for the cloth edition and 
$1.00 for the paper-bound copies. 
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So You Want 
to Be a 
Christian Writer 


Dear Would-be Christian Writer: 


Essentially there is little difference 
between the formation of a Christian 
writer and the development of a 
Christian bootblack. The writer uses 
words and a typewriter to glorify 
God whereas the bootblack uses shoe 
polish and a brush. So up to a 
point my advice to you as a would- 
be Christian writer would also apply 
to a Christian bootblack, or a Chris- 
tian bank-teller; for in every avoca- 
tion a man is first of all a Christian, 
and secondarily a bootblack or a 
writer. The proklem then of be- 
coming a Christian writer boils down 
to the more elementary problem of 
developing oneself as a Christian. 

There is a Catholic Action slogan 
that is applicable here: “You can’t 
give what you haven’t got.” As a 
Christian writer you will be trying 
to communicate a unique and pro- 
found message; therefore you must 
first be sure that you understand the 
message yourself. Don’t kid your- 
self that your catechism training and 
your college religion courses have 
given you all the understanding you 
need. Even theologians, after years 
of intense study of the faith, have 
to admit that their knowledge of it is 
weak and undernourished and un- 
certain compared with the grasp 
shown by the saints. We got to this 
point a little sooner than I expected, 












but as long as it’s here, let’s face it. 
It is the issue every Catholic of our 
times—but especially the Christian 
writer—must understand. 

In these times we are left no free- 
dom of choice; as Pius XI phrased 
it, “no one is permitted to be medi- 
ocre.” If you want to be a Chris- 
tian writer you must form yourself 
on the model of Christ because it is 
His message, not your own, that 
you will be trying to deliver. That 
means you must aim at being a 
saint. 

If you are like most young people 
of the day you are probably expect- 
ing me to go on now and get into 
the meat of the matter, now that the 
pious platitudes are out of the way. 
You will be disappointed. I’m not 
going to give you any advice about 
writing technique or markets or 
agents. You will get plenty of that 
from the writers’ magazines and 
from the books on how to make a 
mint of money by literary prostitu- 
tion. Maybe you'll have to read some 
of this material for the sake of the 
writing tips it will give you; but 
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for God’s sake (I mean the phrase) 
don’t swallow the philosophy that 
goes with the instructions. 

Technique is important. We have 
had and still have an oversupply of 
corny superficiality passing for 
Catholic propaganda, and you should 
make it part of your aim never to 
contribute to this flow of “harmless” 
tripe. If you can’t write anything 
but corn, get a job with an adver- 
tising agency or write soap operas. 
Or, preferably, learn how to dig 
ditches for the glory of God and 
burn everything you write. 

But presuming that you have some 
talent and are willing to learn how 
to use it, you must still remember 
that your development as a writer 
is secondary to your formation as a 
Christian. You must learn to see 
and to think. This seeing is a par- 
ticular sort of vision that is at 
least in part a special grace from 
God. It is an awareness of spiritual 
realities and values. No matter 
how smooth your prose style, you 
won’t be a Christian writer unless 
you can communicate this aware- 
ness—and, once more, you can’t give 
what you haven’t got, you can’t 
communicate an awareness you don’t 
yourself possess. 

As you know, the Popes of the 
past several decades have been re- 
peating again and again that our 
era is a time of crisis. Pius XI went 
so far as to say that this current 
crisis may well be the most severe 
test Christianity has ever faced. He 
was not referring only to the threat 
of Communism, but primarily to the 
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enemies within what used to be 
called Christendom, and to the ene 
mies within our own souls. Fighting 
these enemies is a great deal harder 
than fighting Communists, because 
we don’t even recognize the enemies 
in our midst. 


The difficulty about telling you 
these things is that unless you know 
them already you may not under- 
stand what I am talking about. It 
is hard to write “concretely” about 
an atmosphere; it is almost impos 
sible to get people to realize that 
they are living in a fog if they have 
always lived in a fog—if they have 
no experience of the sunlight. That 
is why the Popes’ warnings have so 
often fallen on deaf ears. Some day 
when you are struggling to find 
words that will clear away this fog 
from readers’ minds, you will sym- 
pathize with my present difficulty. 

I’ll say it over again in just one 
more way: 

What is a Christian? He is a 
man who loves God above all things 
—with his whole heart and mind 
and all his strength—and who loves 
his neighbor as himself; who sees 
God in all things and all things im 
God; who hungers after holiness, 
and harbors a great distrust for 
himself and his own desires. 


But what is a typical modern? He 
is a man who ignores God with rigid 
consistency, or at best “loves” Him 
in a distracted way and with a weak, 
ineffectual sentiment; who loves hink 
self and his own comfort with all his 
strength; and who regards his neigh 
bor with tolerance if the neighbor 
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happens to be a compatible type of 
the same race and social class and 
with no strong opinions. 

This typical modern man has been 
produced by a great many forces, 
all of which are still in full vigor. 
(Don’t forget that they are all work- 
ing on you, too.) We can’t mention 
them all here, but I’d like to show 
one of them to you in operation. You 
ean call this Lesson No. 1 in How 
to Become a Christian Writer: 


First, read over the Sermon on 
the Mount three or four times in 
a meditative way. Don’t think about 
it as something that was said long 
ago and far away; remember that 
Christ is always contemporary. Try 
rather to regard the Sermon as 
something out of this morning’s 
newspaper, something that a Man 
said yesterday from a soapbox in 
Times Square. 


The next step is to take any secu- 
lar magazine that carries ads. You 
don’t need to count up all the forth- 
right and obvious lies in the ads 
(those about cigarettes or tooth- 
paste, for example); these probably 
work little harm except to the copy- 
writers who put them forth. You 
needn’t even pay special attention to 
the sexy illustrations in some of the 
ads. What you should try to ap- 
preciate is the frame of mind to 
which the ads (not quite all of 
them) appeal, and which, by taking 
it for granted, they help to foster. 
It is an attitude exclusively con- 
cerned with things of earth and the 
Means of satisfying self—material 
comfort, sensual pleasures, pride, 
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concupiscence, sometimes lust. Con- 
trast this spirit with the frame of 
mind created in you by the flaming 
words set down in St. Matthew’s ac- 
count of the Sermon. 

The thing I am trying to get 
across is the starkness of the con- 
trast between the Christian attitude 
toward life and modern secularism. 
And I also want you to realize how 
universal and how strongly rooted is 
the pagan spirit. 

Maybe you can increase your 
awareness by repeating this same 
exercise in different ways. Try com- 
paring Christ’s values with those 
preached in a day’s quota of radio 
programs, or with the ideas under- 
lying most editorials in the daily 
papers. Or you can come a little 
closer to home: Are you really in 
sympathy with the ideas in the 
Sermon? Do you act that way? 
Which .of the corporal works of 
mercy is your favorite? 

I hope by this time you have be- 
gun to realize the scope of your de- 
cision. If you are to be an ex- 
ponent of the Christian way of life, 
you must commit yourself to living 
as a Christian; otherwise you won’t 
know what you’re talking about and 
you'll just add to the confusion in- 
stead of helping to purify the hearts 
and the minds of the people. This 
is hard enough in itself. But be- 
sides the ordinary difficulties of try- 
ing to live up to the Christian ideal 
you will have some added difficulties. 
If you are going to be a Christian 
writer you aren’t going to be a 
popular writer, unless you are some 
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sort of genius or have a special help 
of the Holy Spirit. You won’t be 
able to hide the fact that you are 
expounding an alien doctrine which 
people would like to forget. You will 
be trying to teach them that “human 
life centers in God,” as the American 
Bishops said, and so many people 
don’t believe that. They believe that 
human life—along with the stars in 
their courses, and everything else 
you can think of—centers around 
themselves. You will be fighting 
against all the tendencies of fallen 
nature, plus all the vast machinery 
of secularist propaganda directed 
by the Devil. You won’t be doing it 
all alone, of course, but sometimes 
it will seem that way. 


° ° ° 


None of the foregoing is meant 
to frighten you or to persuade you 
to change your mind. Certainly you 
are needed; there will never be a 
surplus of writers formed in the 
Christian mold. My purpose was to 
make you realize what you are let- 
ting yourself in for. Fiery idealism 
is useful and lasting only if it is 
joined with an ability to see the 
facts and a willingness to accept 
certain disappointment. If, after 
hearing the worst, you still want to 
wield a typewriter in the good fight, 
we can proceed to the realm of prac- 
tical advice. 


We have already seen that what 
you are will have 9 decisive effect 
on the value of what you write. 
(Fortunately it sometimes works in 
reverse. You will often be forced to 
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compare your own life and thoughts 
with the standards upheld in your 
writing, and thus be shamed into a 
degree of virtue.) The most direct 
and dependable way to the forma- 
tion of a Christian mind is active 
and intelligent participation in the 
liturgy of the Church. I can say 
that dogmatically because it is ab 
most a direct paraphrase of a saying 
of Pius X, who told Catholics that 
such participation in the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church “is the 
first and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit.” Among other 
things, that means you should move 
mountains in order to attend Daily 
Mass. 


The Saint Andrew Daily Missal 
furnishes plenty of guidance in the 
task of absorbing the wisdom of the 
liturgy, but you should also make 
use of some of the other literature 
that is available. Father Gerald El 
lard S. J.’s textbook, Christian Life 
and Worship, is excellent for private 
reading and contains a large biblio 
graphy. 

Incidentally, you should remember 
that you are not barred by your lay 
status from investigating an ap 
preciation of the liturgy; as 4 
writer it should be one of your chief 
tasks. Some of the foremost pre 
moters of the liturgical movement 
are laymen who have learned how 
to live the Mass through every day. 


Next most important in your for 
mation is participation in some form 
of the lay apostolate—specialized 
Catholic Action, the Legion of Mary, 
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the interracial movement, the work 
of the Catholic Worker, Houses of 
Hospitality, the Christian Family 
Movement, the Rural Life Movement, 
etc. Obviously you can’t participate 
in all these, but you should know 
enough about them to give you an 
intelligent appreciation of their 
goals. And even if you don’t feel 
that your vocation is intimately 
bound up with any of the existing 
forms, you ought to give yourself 
to one of them for a while; you 
learn best by doing. 


What should you read? There is 
an endless list of “indispensable” 
books and I am not really qualified 
to choose among them. But I’d like 
to suggest a few: A Map of Life 
and Theology and Sanity, by Frank 
Sheed; The Catholic Centre, by E. I. 
Watkin; Designs for Christian Liv- 
ing and This Perverse Generation, by 
Peter Michaels; Ye Gods, by Ed 
Willock; The Spirit of Catholicism, 
by Karl Adam; Catholic Radicalism, 
by Peter Maurin; The Seoul of the 
Apostolate, by Dom Chautard. That 
may not be the best possible list, but 
all the books are good and they will 
lead you to others. I’m presuming 
that you will read the Scriptures 
regularly. 


You will advance much more 
quickly if you are able to find a 
spiritual director who understands 
your purpose. He will teach you to 
tely on God, to pray always, to die 
to yourself and permit the Holy 
Spirit to work in you unimpeded. 
Gradually you will find your horizons 
lifting and your understanding grow- 
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ing deeper; you will be steadily 
growing in your grasp of Truth and 
your ability to apply the message of 
the Gospels to modern conditions. I 
only hope you won’t try to dilute 
that message in order to make it 
acceptable. 


° ° ° 


If you have your wits about you, 
you'll be disappointed with this 
letter. As I warned you, it could 
only be a sketch. I have neglected 
a great many aspects of the problem 
you face, in order to concentrate on 
the fundamental matter of your ap- 
proach to your vocation. I’ve done 
this because nobody can solve for 
you the other problems—intellectual, 
technical, and artistic—that you will 
face, but mainly because it is your 
approach that matters most of all, 
and that will be most neglected in 
the advice you will get from other 
sources. 

To sum it up, then: I ask you to 
remember that you are choosing, not 
a job or a “career,” but a vocation. 
If you remember that you will never 
be a hack, but a craftsman, in the 
degree to which your talents entitle 
you. You will not distort Christ’s 
message; rather you will relate it to 
the realities of today’s world and 
bring to your contemporaries some 
realization of its meaning and power. 
Most important, your work will be- 
come not a distraction from your 
real goal, but a path to it; it will 
help bring you to Heaven. 


Yours in Christ 
Robert Hoyt 





FEAR 
HAS 
TWO 
FACES 


By John T. Dunlavy 


When. Kay saw 
her husband 
turn away from 
her door and 
run into Marsha’s 
house she was 
sure that she 


had lost him 


forever ------- 


M RS. BRAINARD had never 
been more frightened in her life. 
Through the torrent of rain dash- 
ing against her living room win- 
dow, she watched the wind- 
whipped trees bowing in submis- 
sion to the lashing storm and the 
boiling masses of low-hung clouds 
weirdly silhouetted by staccato 
flashes of lightning. 

She cut off an_ involuntary 
scream with her hand as a bolt 
struck the tall oak tree across the 
street. The flash was so dazzling 
and the simultaneous clap of 
thunder so loud, she hardly knew 
whether the sight or sound fright- 
ened her more. 

Turning quickly away from the 
window, she began to pace the 
floor again. Though her eyes 
burned and her ears tingled, she 
felt ashamed that she would 
scream to herself in an empty 
house. She did not like to admit 
she was afraid. Ted did not like 
hysterical women. 

But on a night like this, she 
couldn’t help herself. Ted and Bill 
Larrick were already an hour 
overdue on their return hop from 
Newark. She had called the air- 
port and they had reported no 
word west of Denver. If they had 
landed at another spot, Ted would 
have phoned. No, she knew they 
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were up there somewhere trying 
to get down safely out of the 
wild night. 


For the tenth time she asked 
herself why Marsha Larrick had 
not come over tonight of all 
nights. Ever since Ted and Mar- 
sha’s brother, Bill, had opened 
their unscheduled airline, Marsha 
had always waited with Kay for 
their return. At first it had been 
comforting to have Marsha with 
her. Marsha was always so gay 
and flighty, it took her mind off 
worrying about Ted. 


But then she began to wonder. 
Ted had begun to make pointed 
remarks about ‘“faint-hearted 
women” that puzzled her. When 
he sent wires that they were to 
be delayed, they were always ad- 
dressed to Marsha. And when he 
returned, he always seemed to 
greet Marsha first and often he’d 
kiss her when he’d been gone 
several days. 

Kay had met Ted during the 
war. He had told her about Mar- 
sha, “the girl he had left behind,” 
and about Bill, his best friend, 
and about their plans for opening 
a small airline after the war.She 
had had misgivings about living 
80 close to Marsha, but Ted as- 
sured her it was all over. 


Now, she wasn’t so sure. Ted 
had often told her that he needed 
a strong woman who could face 


the dangers of the career he had 
chosen. He had probably sensed 
her fear and he had asked Marsha 
to spend the evenings waiting 
with her. Gay, sprightly Marsha. 

But she had come to dread 
seeing Marsha come, to hate wait- 
ing to see whom Ted would greet 
first. More and more she couldn’t 
help comparing Marsha’s light- 
heartedness with her gnawing 
fears. Yet tonight she wished 
Marsha were there. It was un- 
bearable facing the uncertainty 
alone. 





Another crashing bolt shook 
the house and she pressed her 
hands to her temples till her fin- 
gers whitened. “Please God,” she 
said aloud. She stared into the 
faintly crimson embers of the fire. 

“Is it so wrong to be afraid 
for one you love,” she thought. 
“Is it really weakness? I’m only 
afraid because I love him so. 
Please don’t let me love him too 
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much. I couldn’t bear that. There 
must be some other reason.” 

But what else could it be? Mar- 
sha was beautiful, yet, but no 
more beautiful than before. It 
must be that he admired her 
strength, that he was turning to 
it in the face of her own weak- 
ness, that— 

If there were a more definite 
sign, something more than her 
suspicions. She couldn’t ask Ted. 
Suppose she were wrong. He’d 
never forgive her. 

A flash of headlights turning 
in the driveway made her heart 
leap. She ran to the door and 
waited. 

Ted put the car in the garage 
and walked slowly up the walk, 
holding his coat against the whip- 
ping rain. On the porch he looked 
up and started unbuttoning his 
coat. 

“Hi!” He glanced beyond her 
into the living room. “Where’s 
Marsha?” 

Kay felt herself grow tense. 

“She...she didn’t come over 
tonight.” 

Ted’s face showed alarm and he 
said quickly, “Is she home?” 

“I...I think so,” Kay man- 
aged. 

Without a word, Ted turned 
and ran back down the driveway. 
Kay’s anguished “Ted ...Ted...” 
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was swept up and lost in the 
night. 


For a moment, Kay stood there. 


shocked beyond tears at the a- 
brupt realization of her suspic- 
ions. She wrung her hands and 
stared into the blackness. She 
tried to fight down the conviction 
that it was all over. 


“No...no...It can’t be true,” 
she cried inwardly. “I’ve got to 
find out.” 

Hurriedly, she snatched her 
raincoat from the hall closet and 
ran out after Ted. 


Though she was sure that she 
was not far behind, she could see 
no one as she stumbled up the 
hill to the Larrick’s and the only 
answer to her cries was the sting 
of the cold rain. At the doorway, 
she stopped with her hand on the 
knob. What could she say? What 
would they say? 

Resolutely, she opened the 
door, then stopped. There would 
be no need to say anything. Ted 
was standing there, his arm @ 
round Marsha and she was cry- 
ing. 

Slowly, Kay started to close the 
door, then she heard Ted call. 


“Kay, Kay, wait a minute.” 


Kay stepped out on the front 
porch and held a_ handkerchief 
tightly to her mouth. Ted opened 
the door behind her. 
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“Thank heaven you came over, 
Kay.” He put his arm around 
her. “We had a little trouble 
coming in tonight. Radio went 
dead and we had to feel our way 
in. We clipped a tree on the land- 
ing, lost a wheel and ground- 
looped hard. Outside of a wheel 
and a scraped wing, the ship’s 
okay.” 

Kay looked up at him a little 
uncertainly. “What about Bill?” 

“He’s all right. just shaken up 
a bit. They took him to the Va- 
gas Hospital.” He paused. “That’s 
why I came running over here to 
tell Marsha. But you know how 
she is. She’s so darn scared of 
everything, the minute I walked 
in the door alone, she got hysteri- 
cal and I haven’t had a chance 
to tell her.” 

Kay was thoroughly puzzled. 
“But I...I don’t understand. 
Marsha, hysterical? ... I... I 
can’t believe it. She just isn’t the 
type. She’s always so gay ... 
so —”’ 

“Hmph,” Ted snorted. “So she 
had you fooled, too. Sure, she’s 
gay, but it’s only a front to keep 
her nerve up; it’s just whistling 
in the dark. Why do you suppose 
she wants to spend the nights 
Waiting with you?” 


“You ... you mean ... 7 was 
keeping her company?” Kay 
gasped. 


“What else? She’s too afraid to 
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face it alone. Tonight the storm 
frightened her so much she 
couldn’t go ever.” Ted’s arm 
tightened around Kay’s shoulder. 
I knew she’d be watching for the 
car and if she saw me get out 
alone, she’d immediately think the 
worst. So I ran over, hoping she 
wouldn’t kill herself before I got 
here. That’s why we always send 
our wires to her and always let 
her know first that we’re okay. 
It’s silly, but what can we do 
about it. She’s not really con- 
cerned about Bill, it’s herself. If 
anything happened to him, she’d 
be alone and she’d be afraid to 
face it. She’s a spoiled, selfish lit- 
tle girl who’s never grown up, but 
I’ve never said anything for Bill’s 
sake.” He moved his hand on 
her shoulder. “So maybe you’d 
better tell her. I might say the 
wrong thing. Besides, I can’t 
stand to see a woman cry.” 

Kay held him close and sobbed, 
“Ted...oh, Ted.” 

“Wait a minute, now,” he said, 
“Don’t you start in.” He grinned. 
“T don’t know whether you’re glad 
because I got back or because 
Bill is okay. I better watch my 
step. See you later.” 

He stepped off the porch and 
Kay breathed a prayer of thanks. 

“No, I guess it isn’t wrong to 
be afraid for some one you love,” 
she thought. “It’s only when 
you’re afraid for yourself.” 
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God’s Love Songs 


St. Benedict The Man 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Dr. Paul 
Heinisch; translation by William 
Heidt, O.S.B., T.D., M.A. The 
Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn. $5.00. 

This is an outstanding biblical 
work. It contains over 300 pages 
packed full of solid doctrine. The 
author divides the matter into fifty- 
four chapters, arranged in logical 
order. The order is to a great ex- 
tent that found in textbooks of 
Theology—ailowing for some differ- 
ences here in content. After some 
introductory matter on biblical the- 
ology and divine revelation, the au- 
thor treats of God, His existence, 
His names, His attributes. He then 
passes on to the Holy Trinity, as 
foreshadowed or indicated in the Old 
Testament, to the angels, creation, 
etc. After the dogmatic subjects 
follow those on morals and worship. 

By grouping together the various 
texts dealing with one particular 


topic, we acquire an over-all view of 
that particular subject, for each text 
throws its own peculiar light on the 
matter under consideration. 


As an example let us take the 
word spirit. The word itself has 
several meanings and is used in 
many ways in Holy Scripture. The 
subdivisions of this chapter show us 
the spirit in relation to other objects 
or persons; 1) The expression, 2) 
Creation, 3) Israel, 4) the Prophets, 
5) Religion and morals, 6) Spirit of 
Jahweh personified, 7) the evil spirit 
from Jahweh, 8) non-biblical paral 
lels. 

In such a work as this we could 
not expect the author to go into de 
tail concerning the individual texts. 
Very often he has to draw a conclu 
sion from his own consideration of 
the various texts, and this is one of 
the most valuable points of the work. 
Of course we cannot expect a solu 
tion of all the difficulties, but the 
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mere presentation of the matter is of 
great value. 

This book is to a great extent a 
book of reference, although it can 
be read straight through by anyone 
seeking a general and complete 
knowledge of the doctrine contained 
in the Old Testament. Students and 
seminarians should be especially in- 
terested, but in these days when 
theology for the laity is being more 
extensively promoted, this work may 
well appeal to others besides the- 
ology students. It is very simply 
written and can be easily . under- 
stood by all. At the same time the 
work is thoroughly scientific, the 
author always going back to the 
original text to insure his getting 
the true meaning. 

The author, Father Paul Heinisch, 
is an outstanding biblical scholar, 
whose field is primarily the Old 
Testament. He was professor of 
sacred theology at the University of 
Nymegen from 1923 to 1945. 


—Patrick Shaughnessy, 0O.S.B. 


WHAT ARE THESE WOUNDS? 


By Thomas Merton. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 191 pp. $2.50. 


Medieval mystics do not often 
stand the acid test of modern scep- 
ticism. It takes courage to offer 
such a saint as this Lutgarde of 
Aywiéres (1182-1246) as sales mat- 
ter for the book stalls. Yet Thomas 
Merton has risked the ridicule and 
downcry involved in doing it. And 
we applaud him. 


mystic graces. 
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This little Flemish saint that Mer- 
ton writes about shares an already 
crowded stage. Hers was the cen- 
tury of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bona- 
venture, of Pope Innocent III and 
King St. Louis of France. Her own 
little world of the Low Countries 
boasted a distinguished band of 
saintly women: Juliana of Cornillon, 
Bertha of Marbais, Yolanda of Ay- 
wiéres, Lutgarde’s own nurse, Sibil 
of Gages, and the blessed Idas of 
Leeuwen, Louvain and Nivelle. In 
such a colorful pageant, one clois- 
tered contemplative nun is apt to be 
forgotten, which was St. Lutgarde’s 
fate in large degree. 

Lutgarde was a pretty little thing 
at fifteen, who, as a convent stu- 
dent, carried on her sly flirtations 
in the visitors’ parlor. But one day 
she was seized by Christ for high 
Catching her at play 
He appeared to her, pointing to His 
spear-pierced side, saying: “Seek no 
more the pleasure of this unbecom- 
ing affection: behold, here, forever, 
what you should love, and how you 
should love: here in this wound I 
promise you the most pure of de- 
lights.” Thus began Lutgarde’s 
gradual entrance into the mystery 
of the Sacred Heart. Her experi- 
ences foreshadowed this devotion 
which came to such clarity and white 
heat in the life of that other Cis- 
tercian nun, St. Gertrude, who was 
born just ten years after St. Lut- 
garde’s death. — 

The body of the book, which turns 
chiefly about the classification of St. 
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Lutgarde’s visions, the miracles of 
which she is seen to be the instru- 
mentr.1 cause, and the development of 
her caltus after her death, will not 
make light reading. But it is a real 
compendium of ascetical theology 
seen in practical use rather than in 
the outline form of some theology 
text book. To walk safely through 
the analyses of these many exalted 
graces and to receive a bishop’s Im- 
primatur at the finish, is, in itself, 
no slight feat. 

Because Merton wrote this book 
before the Seven Story Mountain, be- 
cause the story here does not grip 
as it did in the autobiography, and 
because the style lacks the polish of 
his later works, there has been con- 
siderable fuss made, considerable 
loeking-down-the-nose indulged in. 
However, taking the book simply on 
its own merits, it is fine spiritual 
reading. However, there is notice- 
able a rather over-weening and in- 
sistent emphasis on the objective 
superiority of the Cistercian order 
over other orders. This is no doubt 
a sign of the youthful fervor of one 
young in religion; the zeal of the 
novice. There is a sugary reference 
to Christ as being the “divine 
Prisoner in the tabernacle” on page 
155 which, because it is theologically 
unsound, would have been better left 
out. 


—Hilary Ottensmeyer, O.S.B. 
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GOD’S LOVE SONGS. By Dom 
Rembert Sorg, 0.S.B. Pio Deci- 
mo Press, Box 53, Baden Sta., St. 
Louis 15, Mo. 30 pp. 60¢. 


Dom Rembert Sorg calls the 
psalms God’s love songs. A number 
of minds will be shdcked by the idea 
of man singing love songs to God, 
Others will call it naive and utterly 
removed from the world of man’s 
real dealings with God. They will 
think that the idea of looking at 
man’s relationship with God as a 
love affair is out of the question. 
But the inspired Scriptures are con- 
sistently partial to this very idea. 
Man’s relationship with God is 
meant to be one of close friendship, 
of intimate love and union. The 
Scriptures describe this relationship 
as a marriage between man’s soul 
and God. 

As the author explains, psalms are 
the God-inspired and God-given love 
songs that express the intimate love- 
union between man and God. The 
chosen people of the Old Testament 
understood and used the psalms in 
this sense. The Church of the New 
Testament has always placed the 
psalms at the center of her love 
songs to Christ. 

Dom Rembert’s booklet will stir 
the consciences of those who by pro 
fession sing and pray the psalms. 
The ennui of routine often crowds 
love’s ardor out of the hearts of 
those who must pray the psalms 
Catholic lay people too should profit 
by a study of these few pages. Ip 
telligent use of these God-given love 
songs will give new life to the 
Catholic’s prayer. 
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The author concludes his close- 
packed little work with a few direc- 
tives on how to use the psalms. 

—Marcian Strange, 0.S.B. 


SAINT BENEDICT THE MAN. 
By Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. 
Translation by Patrick Shaugh- 
nessy, O.S.B., S.T.D. Grail Publi- 
cations, Saint Meinrad, Indiana. 
201 pp. $1.25. 

Dom Ryelandt has established him- 
self over the last several years as 
an expert writer on ascetical and 
psychological subjects. In this small 
volume, he presents three studies of 
St. Benedict, going behind the usual 
presentations of the saint’s life to 
find certain fundamental traits that 
form the basis of the man’s char- 
acter, the natural foundations for 
the supernatural life he attained on 
this earth. 


In the first two of the three es- 
says, using the two best sources, i.e., 
the Rule of St. Benedict and the 
famous sketch of his life by Pope 
St. Gregory, Dom Ryelandt finds 
such fundamental and simple virtues 
as the practice of true obedience and 
real poverty (not destitution), dis- 
cretion and that meticulous care in 
doing well the little things of every- 
day life. The third essay, a spiritual 
comparison of St. Benedict and St. 
Francis de Sales, shows that these 
basic qualities of the sixth century 
St. Benedict, distilled by him from 
the individualistic asceticism of the 
earlier fourth and fifth century 
Egyptian hermits of the desert and 
made by him to fit a strictly Roman 


family pattern of the life of his day, 
were adapted by St. Francis de 
Sales, writing for the cultured men 
and women of the world and cloister 
in the sixteenth century. The same 
basic qualities are found in the 
French saint. 

The Holy Rule of St. Benedict is 
still as malleable and adaptable in 
our day. The exercise and observance 
of obedience and true poverty, which 
St. Francis called “holy indiffer- 
ence,” paradoxically give man far 
more freedom than any he has vain- 
ly battled for in the “all-out” and 
“total” wars of this century. The 
individualism of the monk-worker 
was absorbed into the anonymity of 
the Abbey, but the influence of the © 
latter spread far and wide over all 
Europe in the so-called Dark Ages. 

St. Benedict’s insistence on the 
little actions of the day done well, 
on the small mortifications of daily 
living accepted with the “good zeal” 
mentioned in his Rule, leads to the 
great sanctity rediscovered and 
shown to us not so long ago by the 
Little Flower. 

Probably St. Benedict’s profound 
understanding of human nature has 
made this Rule last over fifteen hun- 
dred years with no appreciable 
slackening of influence. He con- 
formed his life and that of his monks 
to their basic human nature. Then, 
on the humility he fostered in them, 
he built a love of God, an abandon- 
ment to His will that drew their 
eyes, their whole lives onward and 
upward to eternal truths. Such a 
steady progress, begun naturally, 
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came by steps not too difficult to the 
point where earthly things no longer 
counted even for a second’s hesita- 
tion in the balance if anything di- 
vine were at stake. There it was 
that he and his monks found that 
state whose name appears so often 
as a Benedictine motto—Paz, peace. 
There is the peace that individuals, 
homes, families and nations seek 




















Little Lucen 


The “Little Way” of St. Theresa is brought 
within reach of the little ones through Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt’s re-telling of the Auto- 
biography of St. Therese of the Child Jesus. 
By use of the first person Miss Windeatt re- 
tains all the charm of the original. Simplified 
to meet the grasp of young minds it is 
nevertheless spiritually solid enough to in- 
terest adults. Illustrated. 165 pages. 


$2.00. 
Indiana. 


THE GRAIL Office, St. 
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now; and it is as attainable and 
worthwhile now as it was in the 

sixth or the sixteenth century. 
Dom Ryelandt’s studies show the 
basic similarities of St. Benedict and 
St. Francis de Sales, pointing outa 
fundamental affinity in what appear 
to be opposites by reason of different 

cultures, histories and times. 
—Alaric Scotcher, O.S.B 


My Name is Thomas 


The first of Miss Windeatt’s books 
to be written in autobiographical 
style. In it St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Patron of Schools, introduces him- 
self to school children of all grade 
and tells them the exciting adven- 
tures of his life. Illustrated ly 
Sister Mary Jean, O.P. 88 pages. 
Price $1.25. THE GRAIL Office, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 
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A MEDAL TO PAWN 


The Purple Heart was a dark blotch in his sweaty hand as the 
boy lifted his eyes to those of the man. 

“How much?” he asked firmly. 

The tight lines of the pawnbroker’s mouth relaxed. He looked 
at the boy curiously, and fingered the medal. 


The day was gray and sticky when the landing boats started 
for the beach. “This is it,’ you kept telling each other. Every- 
one tried to smile and no one felt like smiling. Your ribs seemed 
taut from heart beats. 


The pawnbroker’s eyes were kindly as he handed the medal 
back to the boy. “I couldn’t take it, son. That’s something you'll 
want to keep.” 


You were on the beach. Flat on your belly inching toward the 
jungle green. The burst of light was dazzling as though the sun 
had exploded in your face. 


“I’ve gotta have some bucks,” the boy said. “Let me pawn it 
for a week. By then—” 

The pawnbroker ran a hand through his hair in an embar- 
rassed gesture. “Look, son,” he said, “haven’t you got something 
else—a watch or a ring maybe. This medal means a lot to you, 
but it’s got no real value. Know what I mean?” 


“No value?” There was the suggestion of a sob in his voice. 

The big sound didn’t come. Not for you. Just the awful light 
that blotted out the world. Then a long time later, the pain in 
your leg. 


The pawnbroker was talking again. The silk in the boy’s hand 
was stained black from sweat now. 

“Like I said, I can’t take the medal. But here’s a couple of 
bucks on the house.” 

The boy stuffed the medal and the money in his pocket. He 
walked rapidly out of the pawn shop with the slightest limp. It 
happened on State Street in Chicago. 
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